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BY P. BENSON DE LANY, M.D. 





History, so warm on meaner themes, 


Is cold on this. 


Tue history of the American Revolution and its 
heroes is yet imperfect. Not only have many impor- 
tant events connected with that glorious struggle been 
unduly estimated, but the very men by whose activity 
and skill a downward impulse was given to regal 
power in the Colonies, have been, in not a few in- 
stances, forgotten, and their worth and deeds suffered 
to rest with them in the grave. The pen of the an- 
nalist, itis true, has made us intimately acquainted 
with most of the progressive and stirring incidents 
which produced our political divorcement from Great 
Britain, and placed us as “‘a bright particular star” in 
the brilliant galaxy of nations; but it has strangely 
failed to recount, with precision, the eminent services 
of many of those brave and chivalric spirits, whose 
splendid talents, untiring energy, and daring exploits 
stamped a deep impress upon the troublous times in 
whichthey lived. The lofty deeds and sterling virtues 
of the great and prominent leaders of the Revolution 
—men who fearlessly pledged their lives, their, for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor in the protracted contest 
for human rights and human freedom, who, by their 
firm example, gave a decided tone to the morals of 
their country, framed its laws, and fought its battles— 
have, indeed, become as familiar to our ears as house- 
hold words ; whilst a few less illustrious names that 
should have been wedded to eternal fame, have been 
cursorily passed over by the historian, and thus left to 
be obscured by the gathering mists of time. 

It is much to be regretted that biography is not more 
discriminative. Sometimes its lustre, like the golden 
shower upon Dane, falls copiously upon unworthy 
objects; and frequently fails altogether to descend 
upon those ‘whose virtue and good deeds peculiarly 
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Cowper’s Task. 


make them its proper and legitimate recipients. He 
who, by a combination of fortunate circumstances, 
boldly steps forth from among his lowly but less am- 
bitious compeers, and, snatching up the sword, cuts 
his bloody way to imperial eminence and power, be- 
comes the great captain of his age, and his name and 
his deeds are henceforth conspicuously inscribed on 
the proudest annals of his country, and monuments, 


*more durable than brass, arise to perpetuate his me- 


mory. The specious orator, too, unfitted, as well by 
want of energy as of talent, to shine in hall or senate, 
forsaking the sober counsels of his better judgment, 
ultimately merges into the notorious and blustering 
demagogue, well pleased to hear his patriotism loudly 
echoed from mouth to mouth, and to see his name 
blazoned forth on the pages of partisan history. And 
even the grave and dignified gownman, forgetful of 
the spiritual offices with which he has been most 
solemnly intrusted, impiously exchanges the crosier 
for the sword, heads his zealous and frenzied hosts, 
‘terrible as an army with banners,” gains the world’s 
applause, and a high niche in the temple of Fame. 
It is with such names and such achievements as these 
that the eloquent pen of biography has been too fre- 
quently busy, to the utter neglect, in many instances, 
of the fair fame of the few truly great men, who de- 
voted their best energies to the accomplishment of 
infinitely worthier objects than annihilating conquests, 
or the boisterous plaudits of the million. 

We possess, as a nation, no richer treasure than the 
unfading fame of those who, in the “ time which tried 
men’s souls,” demonstrated to the world an entire 
ability successfully to resist oppression and its 
minions, and protect their own rights without infringe- 
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ment upon the rights of others. If any generous and 
abiding award be due to patriotism and well earned 
distinction, those men were and are justly entitled to it. 
In their conduct and acts we can trace no motive of 
self-advancement, or a desire to live in the praises of 
coming ages. Promptly obeying the pleading and 
persuasive voice of freedom, they cheerfully left their 
household altars and the warm endearments there 
concentred, and banishing “all trivial fond regards,” 
knew and sought nothing save the glory of their coun- 
try and the welfare of their race. The deep gratitude 
which we owe to this matchless brotherhood of 
patriots and heroes, should of itself prompt us to 
snatch from the oblivion of the past their names and 
worth, and hand them down to coming generations as 
bright examples of virtue and bravery, worthy of all 
respect and consideration. Many of them were men 
distinguished by their compeers for loftiness of prin- 
ciple and unflinching courage ; yet not possessing the 
advantage of cotemporaneous biographers to impart a 
value to their worth, they have descended to the tomb 
unhonored, and their very names are now scarcely 
known beyond the limits of their native state! There 
is one, among this peerless and neglected band, whose 
name and brilliant services, however much esteemed 
and lauded in Delaware, deserve a wider fame than 
they have heretofore enjoyed. His unflinching firm- 
ness under trials and dirficulties the most depressing ; 
his words of comfortand encouragement in the darkest 
hours of discomfiture and distress, proclaimed with 
an eloquence— 
ae “'Truer far than oak, 
Or Dove, or Tripod ever spoke,” 

how justly his name is entitled to be enrolled among 
those whose memory and worth a grateful after-age 
will not willingly let die. 

The subject of this sketch, Robert Kirkwood, was 
born in White Clay Creek Hundred, New Castle 
County, Delaware, in the year 1756. The house in 
which he first saw the light, stood upon a farm now 
in the possession of Andrew Gray, Esq., situate about 
two miles north of the village of Newark. His father, 
whose name was likewise Robert, was an Irishman 
by birth, universally respected for his high moral 
principles and worth. He came to the Colonies in 
childhood, and in reduced circumstances ; but by his 
perseverance and industry he greatly improved his 
condition,.and ultimately purchased the property on 
which he resided at the birthof his son. Kirkwood’s 
mother, whose maiden name was Sarah McDowell, 
was born in England, and was a member of the re- 
ligious society of Friends. This worthy couple had 
nine children, of whom Robert was the only son. He 
early manifested a decided taste for reading, which 
circumstance induced his father to give him a good 
education. Atthe age of twelve years, he entered 
him as a student, at the ‘‘ old academy,” in the village 
of Newark, where he studied with success the dead 
languages, and soon became distinguished for his 
application and abilities. His father intended him for 
the church, and with this view continued him at the 
academy, until the Revolution suddenly put an end 
to his long-cherished hopes, 





Some time previous to his leaving his studies, Robert 
had taken a lively interest in the great political ques- 
tions which agitated the colonies; and, on more oc- 
casions than .one, publicly proclaimed his determina- 
tion to espouse, in the event of a war, the interests of 
his country, and even take up arms in her defence. 
Eventually the battle of Lexington was fought, and 
hostilities between Great Britain and the Colonies de- 
clared. This was the fearful signal note for which 
he had been so long and patient'y listening. The 
flowery and alluring paths of literature, into which 
he had recently entered with enthusiasm and pleasure, 
Were forsaken; Homer and Virgil thrown to the dust 
and mould, and Euclid, with his angles and triangles, 
left upon his desk, to puzzle less ardent and ambitious 
intellects. 

Upon joining the regiment furnished by Delaware 
to the army of the Revolution, Kirkwood was made 
a lieutenant. Immediately afterwards, he accom- 
panied his regiment, which was commanded by Col. 
Hazlett, to New York, where it joined the main army 
under Washington. He continued with the army in 
the disastrous campaign of Long Island, and was a 
principal sharer in the trials and hardships which re- 
sulted to the troops. When Washington returned to 
the Jerseys, he accompanied him, and participated in 
the American triumphs at Princeton and Trenton. In 
the engagement at Princeton, Colonel Hazlett fell, 
pierced with a musket-ball in the forehead, whilst 
cheering his men onward in the conflict. With the 
death of their brave and lamented colonel, the term 
of the regiment’s enlistment expired, and the men were 
not fully reorganized until the month of May, 1777, 
when Colonel David Hall was appointed to the com- 
mand. In one of the journals* of Captain Kirkwood, 
kept throughout the whole of the war, is a muster-roll 
of his company, prefixed to which is the date of his 
commission as Captain—‘‘ December the Ist, 1776.” 
This company, which consisted of sixty-seven Dela- 
wareans, appears, from a note written by Captain 
Kirkwood, not to have been fully equipped and mus- 
tered until May 5th, 1777. 

Captain Kirkwood was present at all the: battles 
fought by the army of Washington during the memo- 
able campaign of 1777. He has noted, with singular 
minuteness, every incident connected with the con- 
stant movements of the Continental forces, and fre- 
quently alludes to the various and futile attempts of 
the British general, whilst in the Jerseys, to induce 
Washington to leave his strongholds along Middle 
Brook and give him batile. 

After Sir William Howe became convinced that it 
would be wholly impossible to induce Gen. Washing- 
ton to quit his strong position, and hazard an engage- 
ment on equal terms, he planned his expedition against 
Philadelphia. Withdrawing his army suddenly from 
the Jerseys, he sailed south, and entering the Chesa- 
peake Bay, in a short time landed at the head of Elk. 
He vainly imagined that he would by this movement 
thoroughly deceive Washington as to the point of his 


* Very kindly put into my hands by his only daughter, 


Mrs. Mary Boyer, now residing in the village of Newark, 
Delaware. 
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attack. In the journal already alluded to, Kirkwood 
narrates the rapidity of movement observed by the 
Continental army, and their direct advance toward 
Red Clay creek. From thence they pushed detach- 
ments forward to occupy difficult posts in the woods, 
and to interrupt the march of the British by continual 
skirmishes, 

I will here transcribe what he says of the move- 
ments of the army immediately prior, at and subse- 
quent to the battle of Brandywine. ‘‘ Monday, Sep- 
tember 8th, 1777. (Camp near Newport.) Struck tents 
and went to work in the lines. We lay there until 3 
o’clock, Tuesday morning, then marched about ten 
miles to Chad’s Ford, passed over and there encamp- 
ed. Wednesday, 10th, marched* to Gordon’s Ford,’ 
being about four miles, and lay there all night. 
Thursday, 11th, at 2 o’clock, P. M., marched about 
one anda half miles to the field of action, near Jeffries’, 
at Brandywine. Our regiment was sent as a flanking 
party cn the enemy’s left wing. During the engage- 
ment we were several times exposed to the fire of 
the enemy’s cannon and small arms. About sun-set 
we retreated to Chester, being fifteen miles. Friday, 
12th, marched through Darby to the Schuylkill, and 
encamped near the bridge, on this side the river. 
Head Quarters, Sept. 12th, 1777. General Orders.— 
The commanding officer of each brigade is imme- 
diately to send off as many officers as he shall think 
necessary, on the roads leading to the place of action 
yesterday, (and on any other roads -where the strag- 
glers may be found, and particularly to W ilmington,) 
to pick up all stragglers from the-army, and bring 
them on. In doing this they should proceed as far 
toward the enemy as shall be convenient to their 
own safety—and examine every housé. Inthe mean 
time the troops are to march on, in good order, through 
Darby to the bridge, toward Schuylkill and German- 
town, and there pitch their tents. General Greene’s 
division will move last and cover the baggage stores. 
A gill of rum or whiskey is to be served out to each 
man who has not already that allowance. General 
Smallwood’s light troops will remain at Chester to 
collect the stragglers as f€ey come in, and to-morrow 
morning follow the army. The directors of the hos- 
pitals will see that all the sick and wounded are sent 
to Trenton; in doing this, General Maxwell will give 
them all necessary assistance. The General expects 
each officer, commanding brigades, will immediately 
make the most exact returns of the killed, wounded, 
and missing. After Orders.—The officers are, without 
loss of time, to see that they are completed with am- 
munition; that their arms are in the best order, the 
inside of them washed clean} and well dried, the 
touch-holes picked, and a good flint in each gun. The 
strictest attention, it is expected, will be paid to this 
order, as the officers must be sensible that their own 
honor, the safety of the soldiers, and success of the 
cause depend absolutely upon a careful execution of 
it. The commanding officer of each regiment is to 
endeavor to procure such necessaries as are wanting 
for his men. An exact return of the state of each 
regiment to be made immediately. Major General 


* The Delaware regiment. 








for to-morrow—Stevens. Brigadier—Conway. Field 
Officers—Colonel Lewis, Major Ball.” 

The following general orders, dated Germantown, 
Sept. 13th, 1777, were issued by the commander in 
chief, which I will transcribe from the journal, inas- 
much as they contain several matters of interest. 
“General Orders.—Parole, Concord; C. Sign, Car- 
lisle. The General, with. particular satisfaction, 
thanks those gallant officers and soidiers who, on the 
11th inst., bravely fought in their country’s cause. If 
there be any whose conduct reflects dishonor upon 
soldiership, (and their names are not pointed out to 
him,) he must for the present leave them to reflect 
how much they have injured their country, and how 
unfaithful they have proved to their fellow-soldiers. 
He hopes with this exhortation, that they will embrace 
the first opportunity which may offer, to do justice 
both to themselves and the profession of a soldier. 
Although the event of the day, from some unfortunate 
circumstances, was not so favorable as could be 
wished, the General has the satisfaction to inform the 
troops that, from every account that has been obtain- 
ed, the enemy’s loss far exceeds our own. He has 
full confidence that in another appeal to Heaven, with 
the blessing of Providence, (which it becomes every 
officer and soldier humbly to supplicate,) we shall 
prove successful. The honorable Congress, in con- 
sideration of the gallant behavior of the troops on 
Thursday last, their fatigue since, and from a full con- 
viction that on every future occasion they will mani- 
fest a bravery worthy of the cause they have under- 
taken to defend, have been pleased to order thirty 
hogsheads of rum to be distributed among them in such 
a manner as the commander-in-chief shall direct. He, 
therefore, orders the commissary general of issues to 
deliver to each officer and soldier, one gill per diem, 
whilst it lasts.” 

This grant of thirty hogsheads of rum to the Conti- 
nental army by Congress, proved a source of no little 
merriment and satire throughout the whole British 
forces. Much caustic wit was expended and dull 
epigrams written on the subject, by the officers of the 
Roya! army, relative to ardent spirits and Dutch 
courage. 

The battle of Germantown, Kirkwood thus notes— 
“Friday, 3d October, 1777, marched about 7 o’clock 
in the evening, down to the enemy’s lines at German- 
town, being about thirteen miles. Attacked their 
picket Saturday morning, between daylight and sun- 
rise, and drove them in; upon which a general en- 
gagement ensued on our right wing. We caused their 
left wing to retreat three miies through their own en- 
campments; but upon their receiving a strong re- 
inforcement, and our ammunition being almost spent, 
and not being supported sufficiently by the reserve, 
were obliged to retreat. We returned to our encamp- 
ment, thirteen miles.” 

In this action, the Delaware regiment had three rank 
and file, Zilled ; one colonel, one captain, three lieu- 
tenants, two serjeants, and nineteen rank and file 
wounded ; total twenty-six; two serjeants and seven 
rank and file missing! total nine. Whole number 
killed, wounded and missing, thirty-eight. Col. David 
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Hall, commander of the regiment, was wounded. 
Captain Holland was also wounded, and died shortly 
afterward. 

The movements of the main army under the per- 
sonal command of Washington, I will, for the want 
of space in a sketch like the present, pass over. The 
division of which the Delaware regiment was a part, 
marched from Dilworthtown, Chester county, Pa., to 
Wilmington, Del., on Monday the 21st of December, 
1777, under the command of Brig. Gen. Smallwood, 
where they went into quarters for the rest of the 
winter. 

On the last page of Captain Kirkwood’s journal is 
a list of marches, with their distances, performed by 


the Delaware regiment, during the campaign of 1777. | 


It embraces the period between May 17th and Dec. 
2ist, and I find the whole distance, by very careful 
computation, to be seven hundred and ninety-six miles, 
exclusive of scouts and marches to and from the 
enemy’s lines. During this campaign, it was chiefly 
under the division commands of Generals Sullivan 
and Smallwood. 

Throughout the years 1778-9, Captain Kirkwood re- 
mained constantly with the Delaware troops, fighting 
in every battle of importance that occurred. His 
patriotism, courage and sleepless devotion to the 
struggling cause of freedom, soon attracted the notice 
and admiration of Washington, between whom and 
himself there eventually sprung up a strong and abid- 
ing friendship. ‘The refinement of his manners, to- 
gether with his gentlemanly conduct on all occasions, 
drew toward him many of the most accomplished 
men of the Continental army. His youth and amia- 
bility rendered him peculiarly attractive, both as a 
pleasant companion and a warm friend. He gained 
early in the war a high reputation for bravery and 
skill in arms, and repeatedly received the thanks of 
his general for the many perilous and valuable services 
he rendered his country. 

In the early part of 1780, Gen. Gates took with him 
to South Carolina, the Maryland line and Delaware 
regiment, where they were actively employed im- 
mediately, under the command of Lt. Col. Vaughan 
and Major Patton, until the battle of Camden, where 
these estimable officers were taken prisoners. The 
regiment then went under Col. Morgan’s command. 
Kirkwood, in his journal for this year, says—‘‘ I left 
Morristown, April 13th, four days before the Mary- 
land line and Delaware regiment, and shortly arrived 
at Newark, Del. From thence I went to Lewistown 
and returned again to Newark. On the Sth May set 
sail from the head of Elk in company with fifty sail of 
vessels, bearing the second brigade of the Maryland 
line, destined for Petersburg, Va., at which port the 
vessel I was in arrived on the 23d.” He narrates with 
great exactness the progress of the army southward. 
The battle of “ Rudgley’s* Mill,” which was fought 
on the 16th of August, he recounts in the following 
language—‘‘ About one o’clock in the morning, we 
met with the British army at Black Swamp, and drove 
in their advanced guards. We then halted and formed 


* Thus written by Kirkwood—the usual orthography is 
Rugeley, sometimes Ruggles. wage ad 





the line of battle : the second brigade on the right, the 
first in the centre, and the militia on the left. We lay 
on our arms till break of day, when the British ad- 
vanced and attacked our left flank, where the militia 
lay, who, giving way, gave the enemy’s horse an op- 
portunity to gain our rear. Their infantry at the same 
time gaining our flank, and their line advancing on 
our front, caused the action to become very desperate, 
which lasted for the space of half an hour. In this 
action, Lieut. Col. Vaughan, Major Patton, six officers 
and seventy rank and file of our regiment were taken 
prisoners, with all the cannon and baggage of the 
army. The army in its retreat arrived at Salisbury 
on the 21st.” 

This action is usually styled in the various histories 
of the Revolution, the ‘ battle of Camden,” and its 
narration brings with it melancholy but proud feelings 
to the heart of every Delawarean. It was here that 
the Delaware regiment gained immortal honor; and, 
though wounded and bleeding, the ‘Blue Hen’s 
Chickens” crowed defiance and vengeance into the 
very ears of Britain’s boldest soldiers! The proudest 
and most glorious fields of martial Europe never wit- 
nessed better fighting or more daring courage, than 
were displayed by the Delaware and Maryland troops 
on the plains of Camden. The Delaware regiment 
was reduced from eight to two companies, containing 
but 195 men, under the command of Captains Kirk- 
wood and Jacquett. On that memorable morning the 
Continental troops of Delaware and Maryland formed 
the reserve. They were inured to war, says Botta, 
and upon their valor rested the chief hope of success. 
They were commanded by Gen. Smallwood. After 
the Virginia and Carolina militia had turned their 
backs upon the advancing enemy, the regulars of 
Carolina, Delaware and Maryland were most furiously 
attacked both in front and flank. They defended 
themselves with the utmost gallantry, and repeatedly 
recovered lost ground when led to the charge by the 
brave and lamented baron De Kalb; and if it was be- 
yond the ability of these courageous troops to retrieve 
the fortune of the day, they most assuredly preserved 
the honor and reputation ofthe republican standard. 
It is narrated that De Kalb, who was mortally wound- 
ed in this engagement, and died in the power of the 
victors, spent his last breath in dictating a letter, ex- 
pressive of the warmest affection for the Americans, 
and containing the highest encomiums on the valor of 
the regular troops, the satisfaction he felt in having 
been a partaker of their fortune, and having fallen in 
their cause. 

On the 7th of the following October, Capt. Kirk- 
wood’s company, togéther with one from Virginia and 
one from Maryland, was put under the command of 
Colonel Morgan, who, acting in concert with Colonel 
William Washington’s cavalry, spread destruction 
and dismay among the tories and the advanced posts 
of the British. Kirkwood relates the now well known 
ruse de guerre of Col. Washington, ‘ who,” he says, 
** marched down to Col. Rudgley’s, and with the de- 
ception of a pine knot, took the garrison, consisting of 
one colonel, one major, and one hundred and seven 
privates!” 
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The battle of the Cowpens, he notices in this laconic 
style—“ Jan. 16,1781. Marched to the Cowpens, and 
on the 17th defeated Tarleton.”* At this battle Kirk- 
wood had one man killed, and thirteen wounded, five 
of whom died shortly after they left the field. 

He thus alludes to the engagement at Guilford 
Court-house—“ March 15th, 1781. This day com- 
menced the action at Guilford Court-house, between 
Generals Greene and Cornwallis, in which many were 
killed and wounded on both sides. General Greene 
drew off his army with the loss of his artillery.” 
Here again Kirkwood’s company was still further re- 
duced, having had three men killed and six wounded. 

On the 19th of April, the following entry is made in 
his journal—‘‘ Marched within four miles of Camden, 
and took eleven of the enemy prisoners. This even- 
ing General Greene gave me orders to take, if possible, 
possession of Logtown, which is in full view of Cam- 
den: and if I succeeded, to maintain it until further 
orders. Leaving camp about 8 o’clock at night, I 
arrived before the town between nine and ten, and 
about 12 o’clock, got full possession of the place. A 
scattering fire was kept up all night, and at sunrise 
next morning, had a smart skirmish, and beat in the 
enemy. About two hours afterward I had the very 
agreeable sight of the advance of the army.” The 
next day Captain Kirkwood’s company, attached to 
Col. Washington’s horse, marched in a westerly direc- 
tion round Camden, burnt a house in one of the re- 
doubts of the.enemy, on the Wateree river, took forty 
horses, and fifty head of cattle, and returned safely to 
camp. On the 4th of May, the same troops marched 
to the ferry on the Wateree, and took the redoubt and 
burnt the block-house on the south side of the river. 
On the 2ist of the same month, the commander-in- 
chief instructed Kirkwood to accompany Col. Wash- 
ington’s cavalry on an expedition to surprise a large 
party of tories under the command of a Col. Young. 
Upon coming up to the place where the enemy had 
strongly fortified themselves, and finding it evacuated, 
the horse left Kirkwood to follow on at his leisure, 
whilst they pushed rapidly forward after the retreat- 
ing foe. A’party of tories taking Kirkwood’s men 
for a portion of their own, came out of the swamps 
in his rear and made toward him, and did not dis- 
cover their mistake until they received a heavy and 
destructive fire. A number were killed and six taken 
prisoners. Continuing his scout, the next day he 
crossed the Saluda river, and surprised a party of 
tories within sight of the garrison of “ Ninety-Six,” 
four of whom were killed. 

At the siege of Ninety-Six, which continued from 
the 22d of May to June 20th, Kirkwood was in every 
attempt made against the works, and had one man 
killed, eight wounded, and one taken prisoner. 

The Sth of September ushered in the gallant attack 
of the American army on the English lines at Eutaw. 
Thus runs Captain Kirkwood’s account of this en- 
gagement—-“‘ Sept. 8, 1781. This morning our army 
was in motion before daybreak, witha determination 


* Col. Tarleton was particularly odious to the republi- 
cans on account, chiefly, of his savage conduct. When a 
soldier was cut down, after having begged for protection, 
it was styled “ Tarleton’s quarter.” 
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of fighting the British. We marched in the following 
order of battle, viz.—the North and South Carolina 
militia in front, commanded by Generals Marion and 
Pickens, having Col. Lee’s horse and infantry on 
their right flank, and the state horse and mounted in- 
fantry on their left. The second line was composed 
of North Carolina regulars, Virginians and Mary- 
landers, having two three-pounders between the 
North Carolinians and Virginians, and two six-pound- 
ers between the Virginians and Marylanders. Col. 
Washington’s horse and my infantry were the corps 
de reserve. In this order we marched down to action. 
Coming within three miles of the enemy’s encamp- 
ment, we overtook a rooting party of sixty men, 
coming in with potatoes, most of whom were either 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. We met with 
no further opposition until we arrived within one 
mile of their encampment, where we encountered 
their front line, which soon brought on a general 
action. Wedrove their first and second lines, and 
took upward of 500 prisoners. The enemy imme- 
diately took shelter in a large brick house and in a 
hollow in the rear of the house. By this_time our 
men were so far spent for want of water, and our 
Continental officers suffering much in the action, that 
it became advisable for Gen. Greene to draw off his 
army; which he did with the loss of two six-pounders. 
Major Edmund, of the Virginians, with a small party 
of men, joined me in the British encampment, keep- 
ing up the fire for a short space of time. Finding our 
army had withdrawn from the field made it necessary 
for us to withdraw likewise. We brought off one of 
the enemy’s three-pounders, which was performed 
with much difficulty through a thick wood, for near 
four miles, with the assistance of but one horse. We 
arrived at the encamping ground about two o’clock in 
the evening. A few weeks subsequent to the battle 
of Eutaw Springs General Greene marched his army 
to the high hills of the Santee, where it went into 
encampment for the purpose of relaxation and im- 
provement of its health. On the first of January. 1782, 
Kirkwood proceeded to head quarters and obtained 
permission to return to Delaware on furlough. He 
set out for his native state on the fourth. In his jour- 
ney northward, he relates the following little incident 
of an unpleasant character—“ The next morning I 
crossed the Roanoake, and stopped at a Mr. D——’s, 
who is termed a colonel in that county, and no doubt 
thinks himself a gentleman: but, as regards this, I 
shali leave my readers to judge, when they are in- 
formed that after General St. Clair bad remained at 
his house one night, the next morning he had to pay 
three guineas—and that, too, after having been invited 
there by the proprietor. A few weeks after, Colonel 
O. H. Williams called at the same house, but could 
not get quarters: and some days subsequent to this 
visit I called there, and,not knowing his character, 
shared the same fate with those before me. Indeed, 
he turned my wagon off his plantation without my 
knowledge. I requested only the floor to lie on, which 
was refused me. Rather than quarrel with one of the 
first rank in the famous state of Virginia, I chose to 
lie in the woods.” 
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During this journey Captain Kirkwood was taken 
prisoner, with several of his brother officers, in the 
vessel in which he embarked at Petersburg, by a 
small armed schooner from New York. He found 
means, however—as did also his companions—to 
elude the vigilance of his captors, and arrived safely 
at Lochley’s ferry on the Rappahanock. On the 4th 
of April he reached Annapolis. Three days after, he 
took passage in a packet-boat, and landing at the head 
of Elk, “ arrived at the village of Newark, Del., on 
the seventh of the same month, about eight o’clock in 
the evening.” Thus ended his brilliant and successful 
career in the war of the Revolution. 

Kirkwood kept a journal of marches performed by 
him from the 13th of April, 1780, to the 7th of April, 
1782, which embraces the enormous distance of jive 
thousand and siz miles ! 

About two years after the termination of the war, 
Kirkwood married a Miss Sarah England. She was 
born, and resided up to the period of her marriage, on 
the farm adjoining that in the occupancy of his father. 
He subsequently moved to the village of Cantwell’s 
Bridge, Del., where he entered into mercantile pur- 
suits. In the course of the following year, however, 
he removed thence, and settled in St. Georges, (a 
village situated a few miles north of his late residence) 
where his wife died in 1787. They had three children 
—Robert, Joseph and Mary, the first of whom died in 
‘infancy. Joseph and Mary still survive, and to the 
latter I am indebted for much important imformation 
relative to the subject of this sketch. 

Kirkwood having come into the possession of an 
extensive tract of land in the Indian country, on the 
Ohio, both by grant and purchase from the United 
States, removed thither in the year 1790. It is said 
he was the only white man settled on the western side 
of the river. With his usual resolution and energy 
he immediately set to work rearing a log cabin in the 
dusky wilderness. Before he had quite completed his 
rude tenement, he was suddenly attacked at night by 
a small band of Indians. Having discovered his 
enemy during the day, and suspecting foul play, he 
immediately crossed the river at Wheeling, opposite 
to which place he had settled, and obtained the as- 
sistance of an officer and a few soldiers, About dark 
the Indians stealthily approached the building, as had 
been anticipated. Finding 1t closed and strongly bar- 
ricaded they resorted to bundles of burning flax, which 
they threw upon the roof. The officer and his soldiers 
becoming alarmed, essayed to open the windows, in 
order to fire upon the savages. Kirkwood strenuously 
opposed the measure, when an altercation ensued. 
‘‘ The first man,” said Kirkwood, ‘‘ who attempts to 
unbar a window until ordered by me, shall forfeit his 
life at my hands!” They knew his character, and 
promptly and silently fell back to the places assigned 
them. In a few moments the roof began to blaze, 
when Kirkwood ordered the men to knock off the 
shingles with the butts of their muskets. The red 
men, perceiving their attempts about to prove futile, 
advanced boldly from behind the trees, where they 
had ensconced themselves, to force the door and win- 
dows. Kirkwood observing their movements through 


a small loop-hole, with his own hands unbarred the 
windows, and commanded the soldiers to open a well 
directed fire upon them. Most of the Indians were 
killed and wounded, and the rest, with terrific yells, 
fled precipitately to the echoing depths of the forest. 

Kirkwood was soon appointed a justice of the peace 
in this new country. Among his papers I find a copy 
of the civil and military laws, ‘established north- 
west of the river Ohio,” signed by Arthur St. Clair, 
governor and commander-in-chief; Samuel Holden 
Parsons and James Mitchel Varnum, Esgqrs., Judges. 
A list of civil suits is entered upon his justice’s docket, 
and the date prefixed to the last entry shows that up 
to a short time prior to his demise, he continued to 
discharge his civil duties. 

In 1791 Kirkwood, being a major by brevet, served 
under the unfortunate and accomplished St. Clair, 
who was ordered by government to repel the Indians 
on the western frontiers, after Harmar’s defeat. His 
force marched to the Miami villages, near which it 
encamped on the third of November, 1791. The 
army consisted of about fourteen hundred men, the 
first regiment having been detached to cover a convoy 
of provisions, supposed to be in danger from a body 
of Kentucky militia which had deserted—and to pre- 
vent further desertions. The Indians attacked the 
army about half an hour before sunrise on the fourth 
of November, and in a few minutes it was entirely 
surrounded by them. The assault was made upon 
the militia, then in advance, who, after firing a few 
ineffective shots, broke and fled precipitately through 
the main body. This disgraceful and cowardly con- 
duct threw the troops into some confusion, from which 
they never entirely recovered during the action, 
which continued about four hours. Portions of the 
army behaved remarkably well, and several charges 
were made with the bayonet, which compelled the 
enemy to give way, but no permanent good effect was 
produced. In spite of the active and intrepid conduct 
of the officers generally, and the cool and deliberate 
bravery of the commander-in-chief, who was in very 
feeble health, and who had eight balls through his 
clothes, the troops began a very disorderly retreat, 
during which time their. officers lost all control over 
them, and which was not arrested until they reached 
fort Washington. Kirkwood, the oldest captain of 
the oldest regiment in the country, fell in this battle, 
fighting with ardor, as was his wont, at the head of 
his detachment. This was the thirty-third time he 
had been in the midst of battle and death. 

I will here avail myself of a letter written by Col- 
Jacob Slough, of Lancaster, Pa., (who was Kirk- 
wood’s intimate associate and brother officer in St. 
Clair’s army,) to his friend, a representative in Con- 
gress from the state of Maryland, dated May, 1824. 
Col. Slough says—‘‘I have received the letter you 
honored me with, on the subject of the services and 
virtues of my much lamented friend, Kirkwood, and 
will, with pleasure, narrate them. Having heard 
many of the officers of the Revolution, who knew 
him when he belonged to Smallwood’s, afterward 
Howard’s regiment, speak of him in the most exalted 
terms, I became much prepossessed in his favor long 
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before I knew him; and I took pains to become 
acquainted with him. I soon discovered that this 
desire was mutual, and in a little time we became 
fast friends ; so much so, that, when not on duty, we 
were generally together. I passed many nights with 
him on guard, and benefitted greatly from his ex- 
perience, as a man of honor, a soldier, and a police 
officer. Captain Kirkwood had been sick for several 
days previous to the fourth of November, but was 
always ready for duty. At the dawn of day that 
morning, after the advanced guard was attacked and 
driven in, I saw him cheering his men, and by his 
example inspiring confidence in all who saw him. 
When he received the wound I cannot say; I was 
some distance from him, and busily engaged in 
attending to my own duty. About eight o’clock, I 
received a severe wound in my right arm, just above 
the elbow. As it bled very much, and our surgeon 
was in the rear, I was advised to go and have it 
dressed. On my way to rejoin my company, I found 
my friend Kirkwood lying against the root of a tree, 
shot through the abdomen, and in great pain. After 
calling to the surgeon, and commending him to his 
care, I saw no more of him until the retreat was 
ordered. I then ran to him, and proposed having him 
carried off. He said, ‘ No, I am dying; save yourself 
if you can, and leave me to my fate ; but, as the last act 
of friendship you can confer on me, blow my brains 
out. I see the Indians coming, and God knows how 
they will treat me!’ You can better judge of my 
feelings than I can describe them, I shook him by 
the hand, and left him to his fate.” 

Thus fell, by the hands of the savages, Robert 
Kirkwood, a man who had passed through unscathed 
the fiercest conflicts of the Revolution, and who had 
faced danger and death in a thousand shapes. 

Kirkwood was the pride of his native state; and 
his memory and worth are still dear to every Dela- 
warean. Noman in the great and glorious struggle 
which resulted in our independence, possessed more 
enthusiasm, or displayed more cool and determined 
courage than he. Among the very first to take up 
arms in his country’s defence, and vindicate her deep 
and accumulating wrongs, so was he among those 
who were the very last to resign them. At an age 
when most youths, timid and undecided, shrink from 
the fiercer struggles of life, he 


‘ ‘ ; Put on 
Courage and faith and generous constancy, 
Even as a breastplate, and went serenely forth” 
to mingle in the strife of arms, and to pour his young 
blood upon his country’s altar. 

It has been a matter of some surprise, to those not 
acquainted with the peculiar circumstances of his 
case, that Kirkwood, with all his gallantry, zeal and 
uniform devotion to the cause of liberty, was not pro- 
moted to a more conspicuous rank than that of cap- 
tain. The state of Delaware, it will be recollected, 
had but one regiment in the army, which was placed 
(after the disability of Col. Hall, who was severely 
wounded at Germantown,) under the command of 
Lieut. Col. Vaughan and Major Patton, both of whom 
were taken prisoners at the battleof Camden. It was 





constantly believed that these officers would be ex- 
changed, and, hence, Kirkwood could not possibly be 
promoted in the line of his state ; and in the lines of 
other states promotions took place among themselves. 
Furthermore, the regiment was so reduced in num- 
bers, at the conflict at Camden, as not to require an 
officer of higher rank than captain. At the close of 
the war, however, through the influence of Washing- 
ton, he was breveted a major. 

Capt. Kirkwood was enthusiastically beloved, not 
only by the members of his own company, but by the 
whole regiment. They justly esteemed him as their 
warmest friend, and, indeed, many of his own com- 
mand were upon terms of considerable familiarity 
with him. Kirkwood was somewhat facetious, and, 
like most young men, was fond of a good jose. The 
following little anecdote he was accustomed to nar- 
rate with much point and humor: Standing one day 
upon the front steps of ‘‘ Brinton’s Hotel,” Wilming- 
ton, Del., conversing with Colonel Hazlett, Captain 
Jacquett and several other officers attached to the 
regiment, Kirkwood, on noticing one of his own sol- 
diers approaching, (an eccentric creature by the name 
of Conner, but as brave as Agamemnon,) jocosely 
remarked—‘‘ Now, gentlemen, speaking of good sol- 
diership, there comes a private belonging to my com- 
mand, who, though esteemed a good soldier, has, 
nevertheless, upon going into action, an irresistible 
propensity to jukse.”* The man heard the remark, 
as was intended. Respectfully touching his cap to 
his officers he passed by, and proceeded on down the 
street toward his quarters. At no very great dis- 
tance of time, after the uttering of this remark, the 
battle of Princeton was fought. On leading his com- 
pany to the charge on that occasion, Kirkwood’s foot 
slipping, he receded a few inches behind the column, 
when Conner, who was in the first platoon, cried out 
—‘* Who’s a juking zow, Captain Bob ?”’} 





The following occurred at the battle of Eutaw 


Springs. Kirkwood was ordered by Gen. Greene to 
take post in a dense wood on the bank of the little 
stream of Eutaw, and wait for further orders. The 
fighting soon becoming severe along the line, the cap- 
tain, as well as his soldiers, grew exceedingly impa- 
tient. At length, however, a field-oflicer rode up, 
and ordered him to keep in check a portion of the 
enemy’s force about to cross the ford. Gaining the 
destined point, and disposing his command in such a 
position as to be entirely screened from the enemy, 
Kirkwood demanded, in a loud tone of voice, of a 
British officer whom he saw advancing with his 
force, ‘‘ What troops are those?” The officer not 
seeing the person of the speaker, supposed he was 
addressed by a British aid-de-camp, and immediately 
replied, ‘‘The Queen’s Bufls.” “By Mars! we’ll 
rebuff you!” oried Kirkwood, and charging upon 
them, cut the surprised Englishmen to pieces. The 
enemy retreated, and threw themselves into a large 
and very strong house, where they resolved to make 
a desperate defence. Some, however, took shelter 


* A cant term expressive of timidity. 
Lin this anecdote, as well as some others, I am in- 
debted to Mr. John Harlan, of Milltown, Del. 
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During this journey Captain Kirkwood was taken 
prisoner, with several of his brother officers, in the 
vessel in which he embarked at Petersburg, by a 
small armed schooner from New York. He found 
means, however—as did also his companions—to 
elude the vigilance of his captors, and arrived safely 
at Lochley’s ferry on the Rappahanock. On the 4th 
of April he reached Annapolis. Three days after, he 
took passage in a packet-boat, and landing at the head 
of Elk, “‘ arrived at the village of Newark, Del., on 
the seventh of the same month, about eight o’clock in 
the evening.” Thus ended his brilliant and successful 
career in the war of the Revolution. 

Kirkwood kept a journal of marches performed by 
him from the 13th of April, 1780, to the 7th of April, 
1782, which embraces the enormous distance of five 
thousand and siz miles ! 

About two years after the termination of the war, 
Kirkwood married a Miss Sarah England. She was 
born, and resided up to the period of her marriage, on 
the farm adjoining that in the occupancy of his father. 
He subsequently moved to the village of Cantwell’s 
Bridge, Del., where he entered into mercantile pur- 
suits. In the course of the following year, however, 
he removed thence, and settled in St. Georges, (a 
village situated a few miles north of his late residence) 
where his wife died in 1787. They had three children 
—Robert, Joseph and Mary, the first of whom died in 
‘infancy. Joseph and Mary still survive, and to the 
latter I am indebted for much important imformation 
relative to the subject of this sketch. 

Kirkwood having come into the possession of an 
extensive tract of land in the Indian country, on the 
Ohio, both by grant and purchase from the United 
States, removed thither in the year 1790. It is said 
he was the only white man settled on the western side 
of the river. With his usual resolution and energy 
he immediately set to work rearing a log cabin in the 
dusky wilderness. Before he had quite completed his 
rude tenement, he was suddenly attacked at night by 
a small band of Indians. Having discovered his 
enemy during the day, and suspecting foul play, he 
immediately crossed the river at Wheeling, opposite 
to which place he had settled, and obtained the as- 
sistance of an officer and a few soldiers. About dark 
the Indians stealthily approached the building, as had 
been anticipated. Finding 1t closed and strongly bar- 
ricaded they resorted to bundles of burning flax, which 
they threw upon the roof. The officer and his soldiers 
becoming alarmed, essayed to open the windows, in 
order to fire upon the savages. Kirkwood strenuously 
opposed the measure, when an altercation ensued. 
‘* The first man,” said Kirkwood, ‘‘ who attempts. to 
unbar a window until ordered by me, shall forfeit his 
life atmy hands!” They knew his character, and 
promptly and silently fell back to the places assigned 
them. In a few moments the roof began to blaze, 
when Kirkwood ordered the men to knock off the 
shingles with the butts of their muskets. The red 
men, perceiving their attempts about to prove futile, 
advanced boldly from behind the trees, where they 
had ensconced themselves, to force the door and win- 
dows. Kirkwood observing their movements through 


a small loop-hole, with his own hands unbarred the 
windows, and commanded the soldiers to open a well 
directed fire upon them. Most of the Indians were 
killed and wounded, and the rest, with terrific yells, 
fled precipitately to the echoing depths of the forest. 

Kirkwood was soon appointed a justice of the peace 
in this new country. Among his papers I finda copy 
of the civil and military laws, ‘established north- 
west of the river Ohio,” signed by Arthur St. Clair, 
governor and commander-in-chief; Samuel Holden 
Parsons and James Mitchel Varnum, Esgqrs., Judges. 
A list of civil suits is entered upon his justice’s docket, 
and the date prefixed to the last entry shows that up 
to a short time prior to his demise, he continued to 
discharge his civil duties. 

In 1791 Kirkwood, being a major by brevet, served 
under the unfortunate and accomplished St. Clair, 
who was ordered by government to repel the Indians 
on the western frontiers, after Harmar’s defeat. His 
force marched to the Miami villages, near which it 
encamped on the third of November, 1791. The 
army consisted of about fourteen hundred men, the 
first regiment having been detached to cover a convoy 
of provisions, supposed to be in danger from a body 
of Kentucky militia which had deserted—and to pre- 
vent further desertions. The Indians attacked the 
army about half an hour before sunrise on the fourth 
of November, and in a few minutes it was entirely 
surrounded by them. The assault was made upon 
the militia, then in advance, who, after firing a few 
ineffective shots, broke and fled precipitately through 
the main body. This disgraceful and cowardly con- 
duct threw the troops into some confusion, from which 
they never entirely recovered during the action, 
which continued about four hours. Portions of the 
army behaved remarkably well, and several charges 
were made with the bayonet, which compelled the 
enemy to give way, but no permanent good effect was 
produced. In spite of the active and intrepid conduct 
of the officers generally, and the cool and deliberate 
bravery of the commander-in-chief, who was in very 
feeble health, and who had eight balls through his 
clothes, the troops began a very disorderly retreat, 
during which time their. officers lost all control over 
them, and which was not arrested until they reached 
fort Washington. Kirkwood, the oldest captain of 
the oldest regiment in the country, fell in this battle, 
fighting with ardor, as was his wont, at the head of 
his detachment. This was the thirty-third time he 
had been in the midst of battle and death. 

I will here avail myself of a letter written by Col- 
Jacob Slough, of Lancaster, Pa., (who was Kirk- 
wood’s intimate associate and brother officer in St. 
Clair’s army,) to his friend, a representative in Con- 
gress from the state of Maryland, dated May, 1824. 
Col. Slough says—‘‘I have received the letter you 
honored me with, on the subject of the services and 
virtues of my much lamented friend, Kirkwood, and 
will, with pleasure, narrate them. Having heard 
many of the officers of the Revolution, who knew 
him when he belonged to Smallwood’s, afterward 
Howard’s regiment, speak of him in the most exalted 
terms, | became much prepossessed in his favor long 
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before I knew him; and I took pains to become 
acquainted with him. I soon discovered that this 
desire was mutual, and in a little time we became 
fast friends ; so much so, that, when not on duty, we 
were generally together. I passed many nights with 
him on guard, and benefitted greatly from his ex- 
perience, as a man of honor, a soldier, anda police 
officer. Captain Kirkwood had been sick for several 
days previous to the fourth of November, but was 
always ready for duty. At the dawn of day that 
morning, after the advanced guard was attacked and 
driven in, I saw him cheering his men, and by his 
example inspiring confidence in all who saw him. 
When he received the wound I zannot say; I was 
some distance from him, and busily engaged in 
attending to my own duty. About eight o’clock, I 
received a severe wound in my right arm, just above 
the elbow. As it bled very much, and our surgeon 
was in the rear, I was advised to go and have it 
dressed. On my way to rejoin my company, I found 
my friend Kirkwood lying against the root of a tree, 
shot through the abdomen, and in great pain. After 
calling to the surgeon, and commending him to his 
care, I saw no more of him until the retreat was 
ordered. I then ran to him, and proposed having him 
carried off. He said, ‘ No, lam dying; save yourself 
if you can, and leave me to my fate ; but, as the last act 
of friendship you can confer on me, blow my brains 
out. I see the Indians coming, and God knows how 
they will treat me!’ You can better judge of my 
feelings than I can describe them. I shook him by 
the hand, and left him to his fate.” 

Thus fell, by the hands of the savages, Robert 
Kirkwood, a man who had passed through unscathed 
the fiercest conflicts of the Revolution, and who had 
faced danger and death in a thousand shapes. 

Kirkwood was the pride of his native state; and 
his memory and worth are still dear to every Dela- 
warean. Noman in the great and glorious struggle 
which resulted in our independence, possessed more 
enthusiasm, or displayed more cool and determined 
courage than he. Among the very first to take up 
arms in his country’s defence, and vindicate her deep 
and accumulating wrongs, so was he among those 
who were the very last to resign them. At an age 
when most youths, timid and undecided, shrink from 
the fiercer struggles of life, he 


. : ‘ * Put on 
Courage and faith and generous constancy, 
Even as a breastplate, and went serenely forth” 
to mingle in the strife of arms, and to pour his young 
blood upon his country’s altar. 

It has been a matter of some surprise, to those not 
acquainted with the peculiar circumstances of his 
case, that Kirkwood, with all his gallantry, zeal and 
uniform devotion to the cause of liberty, was not pro- 
moted to a more conspicuous rank than that of cap- 
tain. The state of Delaware, it will be recollected, 
had but one regiment in the army, which was placed 
(after the disability of Col. Hall, who was severely 
wounded at Germantown,) under the command of 
Lieut. Col. Vaughan and Major Patton, both of whom 
were taken prisoners at the battleof Camden. It was 





constantly believed that these officers would be ex- 
changed, and, hence, Kirkwood could not possibly be 
promoted in the line of his state; and in the lines of 
other states promotions took place among themselves. 
Furthermore, the regiment was so reduced in num- 
bers, at the conflict at Camden, as not to require an 
officer of higher rank than captain. At the close of 
the war, however, through the influence of Washing- 
ton, he was breveted a major. 

Capt. Kirkwood was enthusiastically beloved, not 
only by the members of his own company, but by the 
whole regiment. They justly esteemed him as their 
warmest friend, and, indeed, many of his own com- 
mand were upon terms of considerable familiarity 
with him. Kirkwood was somewhat facetious, and, 
like most young men, was fond of a good jose. The 
following little anecdote he was accustomed to nar- 
rate with much point and humor: Standing one day 
upon the front steps of ‘‘ Brinton’s Hotel,” Wilming- 
ton, Del., conversing with Colonel Hazlett, Captain 
Jacquett and several other officers attached to the 
regiment, Kirkwood, on noticing one of his own sol- 
diers approaching, (an eccentric creature by the name 
of Conner, but as brave as Agamemnon,) jocosely 
remarked—‘‘ Now, gentlemen, speaking of good sol- 
diership, there comes a private belonging to my com- 
mand, who, though esteemed a good soldier, has, 
nevertheless, upon going into action, an irresistible 
propensity to juse.”* The man heard the remark, 
as was intended. Respectfully touching his cap to 
his officers he passed by, and proceeded on down the 
street toward his quarters. At no very great dis- 
tance of time, after the uttering of this remark, the 
battle of Princeton was fought. On leading his com- 
pany to the charge on that occasion, Kirkwood’s foot 
slipping, he receded a few inches behind the column, 
when Conner, who was in the first platoon, cried out 
—* Who’s a juking zow, Captain Bob ?”’t 


The following occurred at the battle of Eutaw 


Springs. Kirkwood was ordered by Gen. Greene to 
take post in a dense wood on the bank of the little 
stream of Eutaw, and wait for further orders. The 
fighting soon becoming severe along the line, the cap- 
tain, as well as his soldiers, grew exceedingly impa- 
tient. At length, however, a field-oflicer rode up, 
and ordered him to keep in check a portion of the 
enemy’s force about to cross the ford. Gaining the 
destined point, and disposing his command in such a 
position as to be entirely screened from the enemy, 
Kirkwood demanded, in a loud tone of voice, of a 
British officer whom he saw advancing with his 
force, ‘‘ What troops are those?” The officer not 
seeing the person of the speaker, supposed he was 
addressed by a British aid-de-camp, and immediately 
replied, ‘The Queen’s Buffs.” “ By Mars! we’ll 
rebuff you!” oried Kirkwood, and charging upon 
them, cut the surprised Englishmen to pieces. The 
enemy retreated, and threw themselves into a large 
and very strong house, where they resolved to make 
a desperate defence. Some, however, took shelter 
* A cant term expressive of timidity. 


Rass this anecdote, as well as some others, I am in- 
debted to Mr. John Harlan, of Milltown, Del. 
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in a thick and almost impenetrable brushwood, and 
some in a garden fenced with palisades. Here the 
action recommenced with more obstinacy than at 
first. The Americans did all that was to be expected 
of valiant soldiers to dislodge the English from their 
new posts. The house was vigorously battered by 
four pieces of artillery. Colonel Washington, on the 
right, endeavored to penetrate into the wood, and 
Col. Lee to force the garden. Their efforts were vain; 
and General Greene ordered, at length, a retreat. As 
the Americans began to give ground, a British officer 
stepped out upon a small porch in front of the build- 
ing, bidding his soldiers follow him. At this moment 
a part of the Continental troops filed suddenly round 
the wing of the house, when Kirkwood, perceiving 
the boldness of the Englishman, sprang forward and 
caught him by the coat, and dragged him headlong to 
the ground, when he was instantly carried off a pri- 
soner among the retreating troops! 

Kirkwood was an exceedingly moral man, from his 
youth upward. It wasa remark of Capt. Jacquett, 
(his friend and companion throughout the war,) that 
he never heard him utter but one oath, and that was 
at the battle of Camden, when the second platoon of 
his company, being somewhat intimidated at the 
slaughter around them, made a slight effort to “ hang 
back” when they were being led to the charge. 
Kirkwood, perceiving this, stepped directly in front 
of them, and, raising his sword menacingly, said, 
** By the living God, the first man who falters shall 
receive this weapon in his craven heart !’’* 

Capt. Kirkwood, like his immortal commander, 
early became an exemplary Christian, and made it a 
pleasing duty to read his Bible through yearly. 
Among his papers I find a well written essay, styled 
** Thoughts upon Duelling,” in which he expresses 
many admirable ideas in relation to this false and 
flimsy ‘‘ code of honor.” It is much too lengthy for 
a sketch like this, else I would gladly transcribe it for 
the especial benefit of the Sir Andrew Aguecheeks 
and Corporal Nyms, who, in “holding out their 
irons,” would fain be esteemed ‘ cunning of fence.” 


* This anecdote is well authenticated—I had it from a 
lady to whom it was told by Capt. Jacquett. 


The subject of this paper was a frequenter of the 
groves of Parnassus. I have lying before me several 
of his poems, in which occur many stanzas of strength 
and beauty. They were evidently composed previous 
to his joining the Continental army. He wrote music 
also with considerable taste, as his manuscripts 
attest; and performed most sweetly upon the flute, 
with which he was wont to beguile many an hour of 
its silence and its cares. His talents and accomplish- 
ments were freely acknowledged and admired by all 
who possessed his friendship—bis patriotism and 
bravery none ever dared impugn. To his individual 
exertions was wholly attributed the peculiar and last- 
ing renown of what remained of the Delaware regi- 
ment. This regiment was habited in sky-blue cloth, 
which, together with their promptness and daring in 
almost every battle that was fought during the southern 
campaign, gave them throughout the army the sodri- 
quet of the “Blue Hen’s Chickens.” To illustrate 
their dauntless spirit, and utter freedom from care, 
even when the army was greatly depressed and 
fatigued by constant forced marches, I will relate the 
| following incident, which is literally true. One 
night, during his celebrated retreat from before the 
| eager arms of Cornwallis, Gen. Greene was attracted 
by a number of soldiers belonging to the Delaware 
| regiment dancing before a large watch-fire, to the 
'rude melody of a violin, upon which one of their 
_number, seated upon a half-charred pine log, dis- 
| coursed, as they imagined, ‘ most eloquent music.” 
| Turning to Kirkwood, who was also an observer of 
their mirth, the general remarked, “I like to witness 
'a scene like this, captain, for it prevents the spirit of 
‘the army from flagging. Ha! your soldiers are 
singular fellows, they fight all day and dance all 
) night !” 

In the foregoing sketch we have endeavored to 
snatch from comparative obscurity the services and 
virtues of one of the master-spirits of the Revolution. 
| May his example and well merited fame long exist 
_ for the imitation of those who now enjoy the freedom 
for which he so nobly fought ; for, truly, his were 








| ‘Deeds which should not pass away, 
A name that must not wither !” 
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Tue blue eyes of the north have charms— 
But give me Seville’s daughters! 

With glances sweet as angels’ smiles, 
And eyes like shaded waters. 

But as the gold the dragon watched, 
Each has her grim duenna, 

A withered, sulky atomy, 
As hideous as Gehenna! 


A northern maid is coy, yet free, 
No perils cross the lover ; 

He sues in form—there is a blush— 
A “‘yes!”? and all is over. 


UENNA. 
ENGRAVING. 


But when a Spanish maid is wooed, 
Full many a danger greets you— 
And if you seek a téte a téte 
Her old duenna meets you! 


You seale the walls at dead of night, 
Those Argus eyes have seen you— 

You fling a flower through the grate, 
Her finger shakes between you! 

If now and then you win a glance 
From eyes as dark as henna; 

Alas! when next you look for one, 
You see the grim duenna! 
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Ipa Rave tn was still young, but not beautiful. It 
is said that the spirit’s beauty cannot be shut within, 
as you would shut the diamond in the casket, hiding 
all its light; but that the radiance illuminating the 
inner temple «will spread itself over the face, pro- 
claiming to all who come near, ‘‘ here dwells an 
angel.” I know that sometimes the angel in the 
bosom looks out through human eyes, and puts its 
own impress on human lips, but this earth has sadly 
changed since the ladder of the old patriarch’s dream 
was let down from Heaven, and there are things 
enow in it to make the beautiful spirit oftener veil 
its sorrowful face. with its own pinion, as, though 
thus to wait for the final release. The radiance which 
would be dazzling to a mortal eye in Heaven is sub- 
dued by the sin-heavy atmosphere of this world into 
a feeble glimmer ; but it is all there, and waiting only 
the call homeward to become glorious. But what if 
the beauty of the spirit should come out before the 
world and sit upon the brow? The angel would still 
be unrecognized, for men are not gifted with a pure 
vision, and the gross eye cannot see beyond the 
handsome shape and the brilliant coloring. When 
the crowd bows to personal ugliness, made beautiful 
by soul, the fallen Zareph and his fair Nama may 
spread their wings—they are very near to Heaven. 

Ida Ravelin was not beautiful; even those who 
loved her most did not attempt to say it, and strangers 
passed her by without a glance. It is true that her 
slight, delicately moulded figure was very nearly 
faultless ; but there was a shrinking timidity in her 
step and manner which effectually shaded this beauty. 
Her eye had a clear light, but that was timid too. At 
times there was a soft, dove-like expression in it, and 
again there burned from its centre a deep, soul- 
fraught brilliancy, and its vision seemed prolonged far 
into eternity, but it was too full of thought. | Her full, 
round forehead was too severely intellectual, and the 
rich, heavy braids which bound her magnificently 
formed head could not compensate for its singularly 
lofty developments. The lower part of the face was 
of a different mould. Ida had never possessed regular 
features, although in childhood she was strikingly 
beautiful. Her mouth had been made lovely by the 
sweet smiles which habitually clustered round it, 
rather than by the chiseling of the architect; but now 
the character of the smile was changed. Like the 
one centered in the eye, it was heavily laden with 
thought. Ida had a bosom full of light and love ; and 
in rich, heavy clusters lay upon her heart the closely 
folded blossoms of genius. Uyon her heart. That 
genius would ever build its altar there! But Ida had 
her hand closely on her bosom’s door, lest these trea- 
sures should escape. She had placed it there at the 








first stirring of the swelling buds, and, as they gradu- 
ally struggled more and more for freedom, she pressed 
her hand down more and more closely, and whis- 
pered to herself—‘‘ Never—never—never, but in 
Heaven!” And this struggle made itself visible upon 
her face. The smile was there, but it was thought- 
ful; the sweetness had not vanished, but it was 
usually overshadowed by reserve; sometimes there 
was a soft lovingness flitted to her lip, but it could 
scarce be recognized before it retreated, as though 
chilled or scared-back by the cold world it looked 
out upon. It would not have been singular for a 
stranger to imagine her a gloomy ascetic; common 
acquaintances considered her merely uninteresting ; 
but, despite the prisoned genius, withall its swellings 
and with all its strugglings, her friends, those who 
knew her best, took her to their hearts, and felt that 
there was an angel there, although they did not see 
beyond the wires of the cage. Ida was not morose, 
nor misanthropic, nor sad, nor an enemy to mirth; 
she was only too thoughtful and too much reserved. 
It did not materially affect her intercourse with those 
she really loved, for love covers a multitude of short- 
comings, and Ida had enough to satisfy common 
friendship without encroaching upon her sacred 
treasures. Few would believe that Ida was happy; 
for though she looked with an interested eye on 
mirthful doings she never mingled in them. She had 
seen but little of the outer world; and though she 
had studied closely the few pages within her reach, 
she was but slightly under its influence either for joy 
or sorrow. However dense the clouds above her, 
the rainbow always spanned her heart. Her world 
was within; and, as it was too sacred. to be looked 
upon by other eyes, she shut up with it the bliss it 
brought, and carried everywhere her Eden with her. 
Oh! Ida was deeply, purely, silently happy. Misery 
is not, as worldlings have declared, and the puling 
sentimentalist labored to establish, the twin gift of 
genius. It is not so—it cannot be! Let the whole 
world frown; let Fate work her deadliest ban: the 
fires of adversity will burn away only the dross, and 
in the midst of all will walk unseen the white-winged 
ange!. And that holy angel spreads its shield over 
the sensitive bosom, and holds always to the thirsty 
lips the cup of bliss. Are my true words doubted, 
because there are so many examples of a different 
seeming? Oh! there are men drunk with vain-glory 
and with ambition, and other earth-distilled draughts, 
whose lips never touched the cup of inspiration. 
Men sometimes hear a voice in the air and mistake 
its tone. There are many false angels abroad, and 
they deceive many. Some, too, have filled their 
bosoms up with defilements, and from such the angel 
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turns away to weep, casting her protecting shield at 
her feet, while the shafts of misery fly thick and fast. 
Genius cannot dwell apart from purity, and when her 
temple grows dark with earthliness she flies away— 
thank God, not forever! Repentance comes now 
and then to every human bosom—oftener to that 
blessed one which has sheltered an angel. Repent- 
ance brings another sweeter guest, and genius nestles 
in the arms of meekness, and love encircles both. 
Oh! the gifted, the God-gifted, are the little children 
of this world; and little children have received at 
the hands of a Holy One a peculiar blessing. So 
the thoughtful-eyed, sober-lipped Ida was supremely 
happy. 

Their voices—those of Ida and the brother-spirit 
that she had so early recognized—had met each other 
in the upper air, and mingled tones. Long since had 
the twain linked themselves ina relationship unlike 
the common ties of earth—a holy relationship which 
only the blessed little children gifted with spirit-pulses 
can understand. Why could not this be enough? 
Ida thought it was ; and yet, lovers in spirit, in person 
strangers, they met. 

It was a cold, dark, dismal, cloud-curtained morn- 
ing when Ida Ravelin was called to confide her 
heart-worship to the less romantic eye. She had 
been conscious of a strange shadow hanging over 
her head for days, and now she whispered with white 
lips, ‘it is falling—it is falling!” and arose to obey 
the summons. 

Ugh! how chillingly the hurrying wind swept 
around the corner; and what a dismal tone it had, 
like the midnight howl which comes to tell to the in- 
valid tales of the noisome grave. Heavy was the 
slow dragging step of Ida Ravelin, and heavier still 
her heart. She knew that the eye of curiosity, the 
earth-taught tongue, could not link closer together two 
spirits which had no need of such mediums. One by 
one, stair after stair, her steps slowly counted; finally, 
she poised for one agitating moment on the last, with 
a foot thrust tremblingly and doubtfully forward, again 
descended, moved onward mechanically and laid her 
hand upon the door. Hast thou but been dreaming, 
Ida; and is the vapor which thy heart’s censer has 
caused to envelop thee, to pass off like a smoke curl 
in the clear air, leaving thee all disrobed of thy en- 
chantment? Notso. Ida Ravelin would have known 
her poet, for the angel of genius had a glorious temple. 
But she did not spring forward to meet him, she did 
not smile, even the usual light of her eye was clouded 
in: she would have known her poet, but she was not 
recognized. 

Slowly and chillingly the shadow settled down upon 
her heart; and then came a cold smile, and words as 
cold; and the twain sat together, like strangers of 
different lands, without any common sympathies, and 
spoke of that which interested neither, and mocked 
each other with hollow compliments; and then, with 
a cold clasp of the hand and a formal bow, they 
parted. Ida’s heart had never beat so sluggishly as 
at that moment, and her lip might have been moulded 
of iron. 











They met again, and yet again, and again, and still 
Ida’s voice seemed chilling, her lip severe, and her 
manner almost repellant. She felt that she was un- 
known; and the entire sunshine and beauty of years 
of dreamy bliss seemed to her darkened in a moment. 
Finally, however, the smile upon her lip began to 
beam with soul, a dewiness crept to her eye, a soft- 
ness gathered about her heart, and words were spoken 
which could never have been addressed to any other. 
She knew, though he did not say it, that her poet- 
friend had begun to recognize his beautiful invisible, 
and the broken spirit-link was melting into itself and 
conjoining. There was something, too, in his voice, 
which went down into her heart, and touched a 
chord that had never before vibrated. On a sudden, 
all the hoarded wealth of her nature was stirred. 
The angel sprang up and spread a pair of wings glo- 
riously beautiful. The swelling buds burst into full 
blossom, raising a cloud of perfume. A thousand 
little harps were tuned, and, at every breath she 
drew, her bosom quivered with the rich gush of 
melody. And her hand, and her. lip too, quivered, 
and her voice grew tremulous with strange emotion. 
The hour of release had come. A finger from with- 
out had touched the hidden spring, and the long pri- 
soned spirit of Ida Ravelin was free. But it did not 
leap forth from its cage exultingly. The atmosphere 
of earth was an untried element to it; and there was 
still a hand striving to hold it back. But Ida Ravelin 
was no longer mistress of her own nature. The 
weak hand trembled—the tumult increased—and the 
wild flood bounded past the slight barrier. The angel 
was triumphant. No wonder that Ida was perplexed, 
and overcome with doubt and dread, trembling at the 
present, and refusing to look on the future. The low, 
melodious tones of her poet-friend were full of en- 
couragement and hope, but his eye was earthly. He 
could not see down into the depths of spirit which 
his voice had stirred, and understand the cause of the 
quickened breath and the tremulous lip. Gently, and 
with patient kindness, hour after hour, he strove with 
poor Ida’s weak timidity, until his words became, for 
the time, strength to her ; and, at last, most confidingly 
she placed her hand in his to be taught and guided. 

The noble poet and his Ida (his before Heaven, 
though only the pure above would know how to re- 
cognize the tie that bound them) stood in the night air, 
with clasped hands and clasped spirits. The stars up 
in heaven looked kindly upon them, and the wind 
swept by, kissing warm lips, and dallying with curls, 
and touching with soft wing a brow which bore the 
Deity’s own impress. Far before them stretched the 
still waters of the most beautiful lake in the wide 
world, with the lights from the opposite shore twink- 
ling through the trees, and flashing out upon it in sud- 
den gushes, which broke and departed, leaving their 
places to others; and behind them were the swelling 
tones of cunning instruments, bearing on their wings 
of melody the soul-laden voice of a woman. The full 
moon was far up in heaven, and cast upon the water 
a broad stream of golden light. A little boat would 
now and then shoot across this moon-gift, the oars 
flashing with diamonds as it went, dragging far after 
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it a long glittering train; and then it would steal 
silently along the shore, and the. rough boatmen 
would rest on their oars and feast their eyes on beauty 
and their ears on melody, and perhaps dream of holier 
things than had ever found a place in their thoughts 
before. 

“The angels have paved a pathway of light—our 
path of life, dear Ida.” 

In a moment a cloud passed over it, a shadow fell 
and the path was broken. Ida raised her dark pen- 
sive eyes to the peet’s face, but her voice was shut 
in her heart. 

“Tt is only for a moment. Some steps must be 
taken in darkness. We are yet on earth, and earth 
is a place of shadows. But mark the brilliance be- 
yond, as though the portal to Paradise were already 
thrown open, and its glory lighted up our way as we 
draw near our haven of rest. It is a beautiful path, 
my Ida.” 

“* Beautiful.” 

Ida Ravelin responded mechanically, but she rested 
her cheek in her palm, and silently traced her own 
steps all along the emblematic path. It was narrow, 
at first, and broken. Dark waves came up and 
parted the light, and then it would rush together 
again, the bright ripples kissing and commingling. 
Further on were other little breaks, but the brilliance 
grew broader and stronger as she went on, until she 
came to the shadow. 

‘It has been a heavy one,” thought Ida, “ this dis- 
appointment and this struggle, but—why struggle? 
‘ Unlike others !’—it was whispered in my infancy— 
it steals up from the sod every time_I kneel beside 
her grave. My mother! my angel mother! I can 
‘keep my treasures for the eye of Heuven,’ as thou 
badest me, but I must be true to my better nature.” 

The spirit in her bosom arose and asserted its might. 
A serene smile sat upon her lip; a steady light came 
to her eye; and her quivering pulse calmed itself and 
beat with slow triumphant earnestness. Her com- 
panion looked at her and wondered at the change. 

“It has been a heavy one, but now, now J am 
free!” The words passed from her lips in a low 
murmur, which the ear could not catch, but she felt 
her heart grow strong, and, as she looked again, the 
shadow was lified from the water. 

The next day Ida and her poet-friend parted; and, 
though she did not say it, she knew their next meet- 
ing would be in Heaven. They had not loved as 
others do: it had been a peculiar affection, coirled in 
the innermost recesses of two spirits which had been 
melted into each other long before a thought had been 
given to the caskets which contained them—pure, 
and holy, and elevated—without a particle of earth- 
liness commingling—a beautiful and a_ hallowed 
thing. And they had been brought no nearer by the 
meeting. The clay was a hindrance to them, and 
now Ida longed to east it off. ‘The chain which linked 
them together could only gather strength in Heaven. 
And yet it was a sorrowful thing to part, with all the 
sweet remembr&ices encircling those few blessed 
days lying in their fresh, pure beauty upon the heart. 
The tears rushed to the eyes of Ida, but they were 





shut back again resolutely; her voice became even 
more tremulous than on the day previous, and her 
pale lip quivered with strong emotion. Poor Ida! 
The cloud had not yet wholly vanished. 

‘‘If he could but know that the parting is for time,” 
whispered the heart of Ida; and she shaded her eyes 
with her hand, for the.tears would be kept back no 
longer. For the first time she was guilty of a mur- 
mur, and that against the beloved. 

‘* Hiis heart could not be aching so, and mine not 
recognize the pain.” 

She felt the touch of a hand, the pressure of lips on 
her bowed forehead, a low, sweet word of farewell 
that might never be forgotten, a step in the passage 
that fell on her ear like the toll of a muffled bell, the 
closing of a door, and she was alone with Heaven. 
Poor Ida! How she sobbed, and wore out the lagging 
hours with weeping! 


Enviable Ida! She was awake. The angel in her 
bosom fluttered no longer behind the prisoning bars ; 
and on the broad earth not a human heart so blest as 
hers. Intense, earnest thought still made its home 
in her eye, but beside it was the light of conscious 
inner power, and purity, and love, all commingling— 
a self-acknowledged affinity to the invisible ones 
which hovered over her. The harp in her bosom had 
been attuned to those above, and not an earthly finger 
had power to produce a discord. Now was Ida Rave- 
lin prepared for the world, and prepared for Heaven, 
for, strangely enough, both require the same prepara- 
tion. The robe that can be soiled by contact with 
things below is not the one to glitter among the stars. 

Ida Ravelin was not beautiful, but she had no 
further need of beauty. The angel which had always 
been shut within her bosom came out and hovered 
round her, and men sought, as though there had been — 
some strange witchery there, the shadow of its wings. 
The touch of her finger thrilled; the glance of her 
eye melted; the sound of her voice enchanted. It 
was the magnetism of genius. Now was the path of 
Ida Ravelin strewed with flowers, and their perfume 
was grateful to her. The altar of her glorious nature 
was thronged with worshipers, and, with a child- 
like trustfulness, Ida gave love for what seemed love. 
What is there in the world which God has made to 
look upon with indifference? What in the natures 
God has moulded, marred and soiled though they be 
by the clay they are prisoned in, to regard with cold- 
ness? Oh, a brother’s heart, however pitiable its 
setting, is a holy thing, and wo be to the foot which 
dares to rest upon it. A brother’s hand! it may be 
stained, but there is a pulse in it which is an echo to 
the stirrings of the soul, and the soul is the breath of 
God. Who dare refuse the love-clasp to a brother’s 
hand ? 

Ida gave love for love, and many reveled in its 
pure sunlight, but her soul had an inner chamber, a 
veiled temple, to which the world was not admitted. 
It was the trysting place of two spirits which waited 
to keep a yet holier tryst in Heaven. 


The wor!d had stepped between the two friends, 
and they cou!d meet only in heart. 
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There were gray hairs on the temples of Ida Rave- 
lin, but the flowers were yet fresh within, and still 
fond ones gathered near to taste their perfume. 

Away in a strange land, an old man was dying. 
Tears wetted his pillow, and warm lips strove with 
kisses to melt the gathering ice of death. Soft fingers 
Jay upon his temples, an anxious hand pressed against 
his heart, trembling as its pulsations grew fainter, 
and mingled voices, made sharp with anguished feel- 
ing, went up to Heaven most pleadingly; but the 
spirit had looked over the bounds of time, and it 
could not be won back again. The old man smiled, 
and raised an eye to Heaven, and died. 

Ida Ravelin sat in the midst of a wrapt circle, scat- 
tering her buds of thought and feeling with a lavish 
hand. Suddenly that veiled inner temple was strangely 
illuminated. A glorious radiance beamed out upon 
her—meltingly it circled round, bathing all within 


with bliss, and she felt the enfolding clasp of wings 
invisible. Oh! that her soul should remain the longest 
prisoner! A soft whisper stole down into her heart, 
and its answer was a struggle. She must be free! 
A deep burning brilliancy sprang to her eye; the 
crimson gathered hurriedly on her cheek ; the fevered 
pulse bounded and staggered; the thousand silver 
cords which had kept the heavenly prisoner so long 
in its earth-worn cell, stretched themselves to their 
utmost tension, and closed over it with a mad, deter- 
mined energy, then snapped asunder and shriveled in 
their uselessness; and the angel planted a foot upon 
the shattered fabric, and, raising its white wings 
heavenward, rose from the earth never to return again. 

They made a sweet pillow among flowers, and 
streams, and beautiful singing-birds, and laid a head 
upon it, and wept long over this mouldering image of 
clay. But the stone they reared in that beautiful 
valley spoke falsely. Ida Ravelin was not there— 





she had joined the loved in Paradise! 





FOR THEE!—A SONG. 





BY MRS. FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 





As the bud lingers 

And looks for the Spring 
For her light fingers 
To open its wing; 


Folding up proudly 

Its fresh dew and bloom ; 
Wistfully hoarding 

Its holy perfume ; 


All unelated 
By sunbeam or bee— 
So my heart waited 
Looking for thee. 


As the waves darkle 
Till dawning of day, 

Then with its sparkle 
Go dancing away— 


Silent in sorrow, 
Or reckless in glee, 

So my wild spirit watched, 
Darling ! for thee. 


As the bird hushes 
Its love-heaving breast 
Ti!t Summer blushes 
About its warm nest— 


Dreaming and sleeping 
*Neath Winter’s control— 
Timidly keeping 
Its song in its sonl— 


So have J kept, dear, 
My heart-music free— 

So love has slept, dear, 
Waiting for thee. 


As the bark breathlessly 
Floats for the gale 

That shall give life to 
Its languishing sail, 


So my heart panted 

Thy bark, love, to be— 
So it lay idle, 

Asking for thee. 


As the star listens 
For night stealing up, 
Ere the fire glistens 
Within its gold cup, 


Hiding till then in 
The air’s azure sea, 
So my heart listened 
For thee, love—thee! 








HALF A LOAF WORSE THAN NO BREAD. 


Says frolicksome Kate, in her light, laughing way, 
Half a loaf is much better than no bread, they say ; 
So prithee, my precious, do n’t make such a pother, 
But take half my heart now, and leave me the other. 
No indeed, I replied, no, my sweet little Kate, 

I have played for the whole, and will nothing abate : 
Know a heart, like a house, when divided must fall, 
So take back your half-heart, or else give me all, 


Then quick, with a life-giving kiss, she replied, 

Much good may it do you, there, take it and bide 

What may come, for, to tell you the plain honest truth, 
*T is a palfrey I never could guide from my youth; 

You may try it, my love, but i’faith if you can, 

You will do what would puzzle a much wiser man. 

I accepted the gift—and now swear by Dan Cupid, 
That never on earth wasa man half so stupid. GNomAN. 
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DEACON WINSLOW. 





BY BLANCHE, 





THERE is, somewhere this side of the disputed ter- | 
ritory, a pretty little valley, named the Glen, with a 
row of handsome houses in it, a brook that goes 
purling, leaping and sparkling, gay as a butterfly, 
until it pauses, more like the industrious ant, to turn 
a mill-wheel, rocks mossed over, trees all tricked out 
in green, and other furniture, which nature and art 
conspire to bring together, when they construct a 
village. The richest man in this village, ay, in all 
the country round, is good old Deacon W inslow—the 
tall straight man, with compressed lips, and high 
square forehead, which you may see on any Sabbath, 
occupying the velvet cushioned pew just before the 
pulpit. Deacon Winslow’is not only rich, but he has 
amost agreeable way of exhibiting his riches: he 
cultivates the finest farm in all that region, with im- 
mense orchards of the most delicious fruit upon it, 
which make the eyes of many a poor family brighten ; 
he moreover drives the best horses, and gives the best 
dinners of any man in the Glen, (not to say in the 
county,) and, consequently, he is a very important 
personage there. As the direct result of this impor- 
tance, the deacon’s wife (his /a¢y, I should say,) is 
everywhere allowed to be a most notable housewife 
—his sons the very perfection of grace and gallantry, 
and his daughters incomparably beautiful, accom- 
piished, and witty. I have said that this is the result 
of the old gentleman’s importance in the eyes of his 
neighbors, because the delicious flavor of Mistress 
W insiow’s pies, and puddings, and cakes, and jellies 
would be all insufficient of themselves to exert such 
an influence on public. opinion—and her nicely done 
meats, her gravies, sauces, mangoes that nobody else 
could make, and jellies, that nobody would think of 
making, after they had partaken of hers, would speak 
in vain in her behalf; and in vain would her polished 
andirons and candlesticks dazzle the eyes, and the 
strip of floor bounding her handsomest of all handsome 
good English carpets, vie with her fleecy muslin 
window curtains in whiteness, were she any other 
than the Zady of the richest, and consequently the 
wisest and best man in the Glen. Then the sons and 
daughters—I have not said but the former are as 
gallant as knights of chivalry, and the latter as beau- 
tiful as*Venus in her robe of foam—indeed, brave 
enough and handsome enough to make a parent’s 
heart bound, are the “olive-plants” of the good 
deacon; butI am pretty well convinced, it never 
would have been so generally discovered, if they 
had called Joshua Jones, the poor blacksmith, 
father. 

Well, I have told you that Deacon Winslow is an 
important man, and his family an important family ; 





and so I shall not attempt to introduce you to the 
10 


crowd of satellites which revolve around this star of 


| the Glen—all for luve, of course, drawing nearer and 


evincipg more affection at especial seasons, and par- 


_ ticularly the season of holyday gifts and good dinners. 


Just consent to pass by all these, and I will introduce 


_ you at once to my story and Deacon Winslow’s big 


east-room. 

It was Christmas day, and such fun and frolicking ! 
The young people were mad with merriment, and 
the old and sad grew young again, warming their 
weary hearts at the dear altar of old customs, till the 
generous blood flowed with renewed vigor. A crowd 
had assembled in Deacon W inslow’s large east-room, 
relatives, some of the dozenth remove, all happy, 
laughing, and hungry. The heavily laden table 
groaned beneath its load of substantial dishes, while a 
side-table might, with equal propriety, be said to echo 
back the groan, piled as it was with what the farmer 
considered fanciful nick-nacks, viz.—pumpkin pies, 
plumb puddings and—oh! who would think of enu- 
merating the variety which made up Mistress Wins- 
low’s dessert on Christmas day ? 

The guests were gathering ar@und the board—and 
the farmer’s ‘hired man’ having rolled half of a maple 
tree into the huge kitchen fire-place, and once more 
cut a path through the drifts of snow, which were 
constantly piling themselves before the door, stood 
ready to act the part of chief waiter. My readers 
must none of them imagine that ‘ hired men” or 
“helps,” of either sex, demean themselves to stand 
before their master’s chair ; but they must know that 
on the present occasion this was a station of honor ; 
and Mr. Thomas Tomlinson was the greatest beau of 
the company. It was, indeed, the place occupied by 
Master Dudley, the farmer’s second son, on all great 
occasions, except Christmas—a day on which the 
good old gentleman loved to see all his children seated 
around the board. After some little crowding and 
shuffling, and a great many bows and excuses, silence 
was at last restored; and the deep-toned voice of the 
pious deacon ascended to heaven, in a simple petition 
for future blessings, and thanks for those already 
enjoyed. The old man raised his head, and cast an 
eye on the opposite side of the table, where his sons 
and daughters were arranged, in the order of their 
respective ages; and his animated eye drooped, as 
though abashed for a moment, and then, suddenly 
the lid was thrown up, and an angry light flashed out 
from the keen orb beneath. At the head of the table, 
close by his own right hand, was the empty chair 
which, the year before, had been occupied by his 
eldest and favorite son. 

“T could n’t bear,” said the wife, in a whisper, at 
once comprehending his emotion, ‘I could n’t bear 
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to take that away—it would seem as though we 
thought the poor boy dead.” 

‘“‘ Away with it,” thundered the farmer, maddened 
by the implied reproach of his wife. ‘ We do think 
it! he is dead to us !—the ingrate !” 

‘‘Oh no, oh no!” murmured the fond mother, tear- 
fully; while the children sighed, and the guests 
shrugged their shoulders, looked at each other, and 
shook their heads. The truth was, within a few 
months, some persons had seemed to doubt the dea- 
con’s infallibility ; and one bold man had even gone 
so far as to wonder how he could pray so fervently, 
when the guilt of cursing his own son was resting 
upon his head. 

The unlucky chair was instantly removed from its 
place, but there was the bare corner still; and it 
brought to the old man’s mind a painful consciousness 
of having done wrong. Catharine, the third daughter, 
and her father’s pet, was the only one who dared 
move on this occasion; but, motioning to the tem- 
porary waiter to have the chair restored to its place, 
she glided from one to another, making now and then 
a gay remark; then whispering something in the 
deacon’s ear, which brought a smile to his stern lip, 
she slipped into the chair intended for her brother, 
declaring that no one could serve her father so well 
as ‘‘his own Kate.” By Catharine’s management 
partial good humor was restored ; but a cloud seemed 
to rest upon the party, which no effort could re- 
move. 

Deacon Winslow was a lion-hearted man, with 
more sternness and sgbborn self-will than generally 
falls to the lot of kind fathers—but bold, brave, gener- 
ous, and impulsive. No human being had the power 
to make the good deacon do wrong, however, with 
all his impulsiveness ;‘and when once wrong, which 
was very seldom the case, it was quite as difficult to 
guide him back toright again. Indeed, the deacon 
was a leader himself, not one to submit to any man’s 
guidance. He had an imperious temper, which, in 
his family and among his neighbors, was never 
thwarted; and having so long been accustomed to 
absolute sway it is no wender that open disobedience, 
and that on the part of his favorite son, should exas- 
perate him. 

Lorin Winslow inherited his father’s faults of tem- 
per in no small degree—but at the same time he in- 
herited his virtues also; and the old man was justly 
proud of him. He had secretly resolved that in the 
event of marriage, Lorin should possess the old 
homestead, and succeed to his father’s various honors, 
while the family should remove to a building as com- 
fortable, but less elegant, close at hand; and he had 
already devoted the contents of more than one leather 
bag to its improvement. Lorin had always been 
bold but obedient—and although Deacon Winslow 
loved to boast of his son’s independence, he never 
for a moment doubted his own power to bow him to 
his will. 

The school-mistress of the Glen (little school-mis- 
tresses are shockingly mischievous creatures) was an 
orphan girl, in whom Deacon Winslow, with his 
usual benevolence, had taken a strong interest—and 





who looked upon the farm house almost as her home. 
The worthy deacon had always exhorted his children 
to be kind to Jessie Walter; but they did not need 
this exhortation to make them love her even as a 
sister. Nor did they (as their father) love her because 
she was an orphan ; because she needed kindness and 
sympathy—it was because they could not help it, for 
sweet Jessie, the gentle bird! possessed more love- 
inspiring qualities, than all the other fair damsels of 
the Glen. And Lorin, the son of his father’s heart in 
more respects than one, in an excess of obedience, 
went even beyond the good man’s wishes, and taught 
the lone heart of the orphan girl a love yet stronger 
than that she bore to his sister, Catharine. Deacon 
Winslow was for a long time blind to his son’s par- 
tiality—and indeed he was the last one to take cog- 
nizance of the fact, that Jessie Walter’s quiet, unob- 
trusive smile, (oh, the mischief-laden innocence of 
that smile, the gipsy!) was more highly prized by 
Lorin than the Bedell’s practiced airs or the Ruther- 
ford’s stereotyped refinement. He did, however, at 
last observe it, and, although not particularly dis- 
pleased, he resolved to poi out to the mistaken boy 
his error ; not doubting but he should receive thanks 
for his parental kindness, and save his son from a 
world of inconvenience. Nay, reader mine, do not 
think too ill of good Deacon Winslow, or imagine 
his benevolence aflected—just remember his plans 
for Lorin, think how his heart was wrapped up in the 
youth’s welfare—successor as he was to his own 
honors. And it must be owned that Jessie Walter 
had but little to recommend her—nothing but beauty 
and a sweet temper, and an affectionate heart. The 
deacon reasoned with his son, but the son was the 
better logician of the two, and, strange to say, he 
seemed to consider that he had rights which should 
be respected as well as those of his father. The old 
man finally became exasperated, but this did no good, 
for Lorin was but little behind him in losing his tem- 
per. One word Jed to another, until many past recall 
were spoken; and finally, Lorin, breaking from the 
presence of his father, and flinging back a look of 
defiance, hurried to the little village school-house. 

Miss Walter had just dismissed her charge, and, 
weary with the day’s labor, was leaning her head 
upon her hand, and wondering if Catharine would not 
come to spend a few moments with her, and perhaps 
take her to the farm-house. . She raised her head at 
the sound of a footstep, and with a blush and smile of 
pleasure, sprang to her lover’s side, and laid her hand 
in his. 

‘‘T was thinking of Kate, Lorin, but I am just as 
glad to see you.” 

‘*You may well be, Jessie, for 1 came at some ex- 
pense,” and drawing the gentle girl to his bosom, he 
bent his ear to her lip in an earnest whisper. 

‘Go to—leave the Glen to-night! I don’t under- 
stand you, Lorin.” 

“ There is something at work to separate us, Jessie, 
and—do n’t be alarmed, dear—nothing, nothing can 
do it.” Jessie’s cheek had blanched, and her arms 
closed convulsively over shoulders which they now 
for the first time clasped. ‘‘ We will not be separated 
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—our happiness is in our own hands, and no one 
shall take it from us.” 

Jessie had been taken by surprise, but she had 
given one moment to thought, and now she was all 
herself again. Disentangling herself, she answered 
in a low tone— 

‘* Our happiness is in the hands of Heaven, Lorin; 
tell me what has come to mar it.” 

‘* My father.” 

‘* Your father !” 

“He has commanded me never to look upon you 
gain.” 

“Commanded you!—me—what—what do you 
mean, Lorin?” 

‘He has ordered me never to see you, and thus it 
is that I obey him!” exclaimed the bold youth, at- 
tempting again to possess himself of the small hand, 
which now trembled like a live bird. 

‘‘He! your father! your dear, dear father !—oh, 
what have I done? He has always been very kind 
to me, Lorin ?” 

‘Tt was a false kindness—a mean, detestable—” 

‘** Lorin! Lorin! for the love of Heaven, turn your 
eye from me! you cannot be rational. What does 


all this mean? What has your father done? How 


have I offended him? What makes you look so 
angry? Oh, he used to love me, and he is so good !” 

‘* Good! Jessie, he is a‘tyrant, a—” 

‘‘ Hush, Lorin! that I will not hear. I honor and 
respect—I love your kind father.” 

‘Then you do not love me.” 

Jessie was silent—she thought it was of no use to 
waste words upon a madman. 

‘¢ You look upon me with horror,” said Lorin, ‘‘ but 
when you know all, you will join with me—” 

**‘ Not in speakihg ill of your father,” interrupted 
Jessie. ‘‘ But tell me the worst, and all at once. I 
can bear any thing but the sight of your pale lip and 
angry eye.” 

Lorin’s story was soon told, with many passionate 
embellishments; and Jessie was obliged to acknow- 
ledge to herself that Deacon Winslow had been 
somewhat unjust; but she saw, too, what few in her 
place would have discovered, that her lover had 
erred sadly. 

«‘ We must part, then,” said Jessie, mournfully, and 
drawing her bonnet so closely about her face as to 
conceal her agitated features. ‘I did not know that 
your father had any objection to—to—but he is right. 
I know but little of the world, and better remain in 
my present situation.” 

“‘ Jessie, you are not going ?”’ exclaimed her lover, 
planting himself in the path before her. 

‘Yes, and you must not detain me. I cannot be 
the cause of misery beneath a roof that has sheltered 
me in my destitution. Let me pass, Lorin, you have 
already disobeyed in coming to tell me this, and 
further error must be prevented.” 

‘ You never loved me, Jessie.” 

‘That matters not now—it is henceforth the duty 
of both to forget.” 

‘Forget! ah it is little yow have to forget, if you 
can talk now so coldly of parting. Fool that I have 








been! I, that hoped at least, when my own father 
cursed me, to find a friend in you.” 

“Cursed you, Lorin! not your father !” 

“He did; and he said if I looked upon you again 
his door would be forever closed against me.” 

** Oh, go back to him, Lorin, go back and tell him 
we have parted forever; and tell him I will go away 
where he shall never hear from me again—anywhere 
—anywhere that he bids me.” 

“My Jessie,” said Lorin Winslow, struggling to 
regain his composure, “ we are neither of us calm— 
you are too generous, and I perhaps too vindictive, 
but listen tome. Three years ago I might have left 
my father, for the law then proclaimed me free, but 
I was willing to forego the advantages which I might 
reap abroad, because he preferred having me remain 
at home—and to me his slightest wish has ever been 
alaw. But he has overstepped the bounds of his 
power ; he has attempted to control my heart as he 
has ever done my intellect. He has cast indignity 
upon you, my sweet Jessie, and the bond between us 
is broken. He has no legal, no moral right to govern 
me in this, and I will not brook his interference. I 
told him so to-day, and you know the result. Now 
spurn me if you will, but I leave the Glen to-night, 
and you alone of all its inhabitants have power to 
bring me back.” 

** Do your family—does Catharine know of this ?” 

** No—but they will know only too soon.” 

*¢ Oh, Lorin ! your mother—” 

‘** Nay, Jessie, do not talk of her—I know all you 
would say—TI feel it all—but it must not be so. And 
yet, Jessie, my mother loves you, andI am sure if 
she never saw me more, she would rather know that 
you were with me than to think of me as a friendless 
wanderer.” 

** Tt must not be, Lorin—I have already most inno- 
cently been the cause of bitter evil ; but now my duty 
is plain and I must not swerve from it. It is not 
yet too late for you to become reconciled to your 
father—” 

‘It is too late—I would spurn such reconciliation 
—his curse is on me, but it sits lightly—I have earn- 
ed it well since I have placed confidence in women. 
I go; but, Jessie Walter, you need never boast that 
your coldness has crushed a true spirit. It has not 
crushed, it has only chilled, turned it to iron—and 
henceforth I shall be as passive, as philosophic as you 
can be. Nay, do not interrupt me—you have my re- 
solution, and now farewell.” 

‘Lorin, Lorin!” shrieked the poor girl, but Lorin 
had gone, and Jessie Walter, returning to the darkest 
corner of her school-room, sobbed aloud and without 
restraint. 

The little school-house in the Glen remained closed 
for a few days, and it was said that Miss Walter was 
ill; but she soon resumed her duties, and all seemed 
as before. True, she did not go to the farm-house 
now, but she and Catharine appeared to be on terms 
of the clusest intimacy, and no one ever dreamed that 
the humble school-mistress had any share in the 
quarrel between Deacon Winslow and his son. It 
was afterward ascertained that Lorin had converted 
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all his personal property into ready money, and left 
his other affairs to be settled at some more convenient 
time. Weeks and months passed away and nothing 
was heard of Lorin, while his name, which was sel- 
dom pronounced by those who loved him, was never 
mentioned in the presence of his father. The first 
intimation which the deacon had that the lost son was 
remem? -red, was at the Christmas dinner—and this 
was sufficient to cloud his brow for the remainder of 
the day. So the guests, who had formerly loved tc 
linger there for a long time, dropped away, one by 
one, till.at last the family was left entirely alone. 
The hour of sunset came, and it was evident that 
every member of the family longed for, the close of 
evening, but no one ventured to declare it. Catharine 
stood by the window, watching the flashes of sun- 
_light on the far-off hills, for the snow which had been 
falling all day had now ceased, and the loud. wind- 
blasts had died away into alow moan. Atlength her 
eye seemed to meet some unusually interesting ob- 
ject, for she gazed a long time very intently, then 
went to the door, and shading her eyes with her hand, 
peered anxiously down the far-off road. And now 
the object that had attracted her attention became 
distinctly visible. It was a single horseman, com- 
pletely enveloped in a cloak, hung with a coating of 
frost and ice; and Catharine thought, as. the gallant 
steed went floundering through the drifted heaps of 
snow, now pausing for a moment’s breath, and then 
plunging onward with renewed energy, that there 
was but one horse in the world so perseveringly 
courageous, and that belonged to her brother Lorin. 


Catharine’s heart beat quick and quicker as the horse- 


man drew. near, but he did not stop nor turn his eye 
toward the farm-house, and the rising hope died within 
her. Some singular idea, however, seemed to: have 
taken possession of her mind; for she again sought 
the door, and watched the stranger till he reached the 
Liberty House, as the little inn at the Glen is named, 
and dismounted. She saw the landlord shake him 
cordially by the hand, and the neighbors gather around 
with a strange mixture of good will and curiosity, 
and, she could hardly prevent herself from exclaiming 
aloud, ‘(It is, it is Lorin!” She did not speak, how- 
ever, and the violent trembling, which could not es- 
cape observation, was attributed to the chill air. 
Jessie had told Catharine all the particulars of her 
brother’s departure, and she too well understood his 
nature to have any well-defined hope of a reconcilia- 
tion—but yet she could rot bear the thought of his 
being so near to her and unseen. She became unu- 
sually thoughtful, and thus added not.a little to the 
gloom of the family party. At last she seemed to have 
come to some decision, for she watched an oppor- 
tunity when she was unobserved, to throw her cloak 
over her shoulders, and then, drawing the hood closely 
about her face, slipped, unobserved, out of the door. 
She had to wade through deep drifts of snow, but the 
object was worthy of the greatest exertion—and hope, 
together with a sister’s love, lent her strength. In a 
few moments she was at the inn and learned that. the 
horseman was indeed her brother Lorin. She tapped 
lightly at the door, and heard the well remembered 





voice bidding her enter. ‘Why should she hesitate ? 
why tremble? He had never wronged her, and she 
knew he loved her dearly, but she could not summon 
courage to raise the latch. In a moment, however, 
her brother, her dear long lost brother, opened the 
door, and she could only throw her arms about his 
neck and sob upon his shoulder. 

‘* Why did you come here, Catharine?” he said, 
after a long pause, and shaking the snow-wreaths 
from her cloak, he led her to the fire. ‘This is a 
wretched night for you to be out, dear Kate, and as 
soon as you are warm you must go back. I willtake 
you through the heaviest drifts—but you do n’t answer 
me. This has been too much for you.” 

**Oh no, I’m only—only sorry for you.” 

‘“« Sorry for me, Kate! There is no need of that. I 
am. well and happy, very. I have engaged in ex- 
cellent business, and have only come to the Glen to 
settle up my affairs. I shall go early in the morning. 
Ahem! you had a—a Christmas dinner to-day, I sup- 
pose ?” 

** Oh don’t talk so, Lorin, do n’t—you cannot say 
these careless things, and feel as careless as you 


- would have me believe—your voice betrays you, and 


I know that you have suffered a great deal, for you 
look thin and pale. Tell me all about it—your own 
sister Kate.” 

‘Tt was nothing—nothing at all—a slight cold or so, 
but I am well.now. Never trouble yourself about 
me, I shall do well, and—and—I think you had better 
go home now, Kate.” 

‘Oh, Lorin, you would not have me go and leave 
you so; you would not send your own dear sister 
Kate from you when you so much need her love. I 
know your heart is aching now: with its burthen of 
loneliness, and you are longing to ask me of our kind 
good mother, and the others you love at the farm- 
house; and you would sacrifice any thing—any thing 
but this foolish pride, to know that your name is still 
a cherished thing among us, and that we never breathe 
a prayer but ‘the absent’ is remembered. Tell me, 
dear Lorin, is it not so?” 

‘‘Catharine, you make a child of me—you must 
leave me, or I shall be unfit for business. Go tell my 
mother that I love her—tell them all, all the dear ones 
who remember me with kindness, that my heart is 
ever with them.” 

** No, Lorin, you must go with me and seek a re- 
conciliation with our father.” 

‘¢ Never !” 

*¢ And you my brother !” 

* You do not know how he treated me, Kate.” 

‘* Nor you how he has suffered.” 

**Ha! suffered! I thought the curse would recoil 
on his own head.” 

** And when it has borne him to the earth, and laid 
his gray hairs in the grave, then will it fall with a 
crushing weight on you, my brother.” 

**Kate! Kate!” 

‘*T know truth is painful.” 

* Ay, itis—it is painful ; but listen, Catharine—you 
will not tell them what I say?” 

** They do not even know that you are here.” 
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““Thak you—you are a gocd girl—always thought- 
ful—but I have something totell you. It is not merely 
the curse of my father that I have to bear. O, Kate, 
Kate! I have been—I am utterly wretched. There, 
take my head between your hands as you used to 
hold it, for it is almost bursting, and let me tell you 
all. And yet it is betternot. I could not bear to have 
you blame me with the rest—and perhaps—perhaps 
you would.” 

The young man was answered only by a closer 
clasping of the arm which encircled his neck. 

** Do—do you ever see Jessie Walter, Kate ?” 

‘* Almost every day. You can tell me no news of 
her, Lorin. I know all.” 

‘* Has my father then—” 

“No, he has said nothing, though I suppose the 
whole family guess the cause of the difficulty, as 
Jessie never visits us, and they never invite her. She 
told me all about it herself.” 

** And did she tell you how harshly I talked, and 
how angrily I left her ?” 

‘Yes, she said something about it, but she never 
seemed to blame you, for she said it was natural 
enough for you to think she didn’t care for you when 
she forced herself to speak such cold words.” 

** And do you believe she cares for me, Catharine ?” 

‘She loves you better than her own soul—how 
could you doubt it ?” 

** She seemed cold-hearted.” 

‘** Dear Jessie! how unlike her to have a cold heart. 
But Jessie knows her duty, Lorin—she carries a per- 
fect system of morals in her little head, and she all 
do right. You can hope to win her only-by recon- 
ciliation with our father.” 

‘Then she will never be won.” 

‘Oh, Lorin !”” 

‘‘ Never! I have crouched, I have bowed, I have 
licked the dust long enough—and if Jessie Walter 
would love me better, humbled and stripped of my 
manliness, a thing to despise rather than respect, she 
is not the being I supposed. Besides, this mean sub- 
mission would do no good. Her love would be of 
little worth to me, if, in the act of gaining, I should 
barter it for family peace. No, Catharine, she may 
still stand by her point of cold duty, and guard it by 
all her cold moralizing sophistry. My father may 
still bend beneath the weight of his own curse; and 
(I have bared my heart to you, and so could dissimu- 
late no longer, even if I wished it) I will bear my 
miserable lot as best I may, but the world shall never 
dream of its wretchedness.” 

“Oh, Lorin! and this—all this, for pride !” 

‘Tt*is not pride,” the young man was about to 
answer, but Catharine had vanished with her last 
sentence, and he uttered a deep groan as he asked 
himself, “‘ if not pride, what can it be ?” 

Catharine felt really distressed for her wayward 
brother. She saw that he was miserable, that his 
heart still yearned toward his former friends, but he 
was encased in an armor of pride, which it seemed 
nothing could penetrate. She knew there was but 
one person whom she could consult on this occasion, 
who would act in unison with herself, and with 
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judgment—and that was Jessie Walter. At first 
Jessie refused to accompany her friend, for she felt 
all a maiden’s pride and delicacy—but at length, re- 
garding herself as the cause of all this trouble, she 
thought that she could not do too much to repair the 
injury, however innocently committed. 

“He used to listen to me,” she said, as they wended 
their difficult way toward the ‘hotel; “he used to 
listen to me, but he doubts me now, and I fear I have 
lost much of my former influence. Catharine, why 
did I ever come to the Glen?” 

** You have been happy here, Jessie.” 

** Yes, I have been happy, ‘but I never shall be 
again—I have introduced discord among those I best 
loved.” 

* Oh no, you must not say that—you must not think 
it, Jessie. You bade Lorin do right, but he disregard- 
ed you—your counsels would have brought peace, 
and your kindness would have worn out my father’s 
prejudices.” 

“Oh no, dear Kate, I could not reasonably hope 
that—but I would have gone away, and then perhaps 
he would have remembered me with kindness.” 

Lorin Winslow had spent the intervening moments 
somewhat profitably, and the sight of Jessie revived 
all his former tenderness. 

‘You have not wholly forsaken me, then ?” he said 
as soon as the first greetings were over, ‘‘and our 
good Kate is not the heroine of the Glen, inasmuch as 
she must divide her honors with one quite as courage- 
ous, and quite as fair.” 

‘Nay, Lorin Winslow,” said Jessie, struggling 
with her emotion, “you mistake if you think any 
thing but duty could lead me here to-night; and in- 
deed, I cannot trifle. Light words ill become you 
too, for your heart is sad, and ours can but be sad 
also.” 

“Thank you, Miss Walter, for your sympathy, 
but—” Lorin paused and walked the room in silence, 
while Jessie leaned her head upon her hand and wept. 
She had thought before she came there of a thousand 
things she might say, but now they all seemed useless, 
and her powers of persuasion utterly failed her. 

“Oh, why did you make me come?” she said to 
Catharine. 

The low sad tone arrested the attention of Lorin, 
and he said softly, ‘‘ Forgive me, Jessie ; I may some- 
times appear harsh—indeed I do not know what I say 
—but Ido know that you are all that is good and 
gentle, and are wholly unselfish in all you do.” 

‘¢ Then listen to me, Lorin.” 

‘* No, Jessie, that is a point of honor, and I cannot 
ligten.”’ 

“Lorin Winslow, did you ever love me ?” 

* Love you! that you should ask it! Love you! 
but ‘ it matters not now,’ as you Once said—your own . 
cold words, Jessie.” 

*¢ And bitter ones too, Lorin—I did not know the 
sting they bore, cr I could never—” 

“‘ Thank you—my own Jessie still! your question 
needs no answer.” 

‘Then by that love I conjure you grant me one 
request. It is my first, it will undoubtedly be my last, 
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for if I could only see those I love happy, I should 
have no. wish ungratified, and could die in peace even 
among strangers.” 

‘ You. talk of dying, Jessie!” 

‘‘ And why not? this. world has never given me a 
home, and I have brought wretchedness to the hearts 
of all that ever loved me.” 

“One heart would have shielded yours from 
wretchedness, Jessie, but you spurned it.” 

‘‘ There you wrong me, Lorin—I would not barter 
rectitude for even that, but you—no one can know 
how highly I valued it.” : 

‘‘T will do as you bid me, Jessie, but only for your 
sake—I shall never feel myself a man again.” 

‘* Oh, do not say so,” exclaimed Catharine ; ‘‘ Jessie 
and I love you too well to counsel dishonor. Come, 
go with us.to the farm-house—” 

‘** Even you and Jessie have no power to take me 
there—I have orders never to enter the door again.” 

‘But my poor father will be glad to see his order 
disobeyed, and he is more sad and soft-hearted than 
usual to-night. If he will recall the order?—” 

“‘For your sakes I will go, but not for my own. 
But let me warn you, if you widen the breach you 
are attempting to close, or rather, if you become wit- 
nesses to a very painful scene, the fault will not be 
mine.” 

** You will not say unkind things to our father—oh, 
promise me you will not ?” 

**T have no reason to believe he will say very 
gentle ones to me, and I have but little confidence in 
my own forbearance.” ; 

** You go for our sakes,” entreated Jessie, ‘‘ then 
for our sakes forbear to answer harshly.” 

“T will be as passive as I can.” Exceedingly 
foolish felt Lorin, the independent, led off between 
two girls, to make a confession of matters which he 
did not repent—he thought his manliness must have 
oozed out at his fingers, and he seemed to suspect that 
his captors would next supply him with scissors and 
thimble. ‘‘I will beas passive as I can,” he repeated, 
and then added in a more energetic tone, as if to show 
that he was not yet quite womanized, ‘but I will 
take good care that all shall know this to be but a 
momentary submission.” 

This momentary submission was all that the young 
ladies hoped at present to gain, and they made no 
reply to the last observation. 

Jessie Walter, as we have already stated, had once 
been a great favorite with Deacon Winslow, but 
since the unlucky occurrence with his son he had 
never spoken with her; and he had somehow gained 
the idea that she was the instigator of his son’s diso- 
bedience. It was not, therefore, to be expected that 
her presence would be very weleome—but Catharine 
declared that the whole plan would fail without 
her. 

When the little party came in front of the. farm- 
house, the scene revealed through the uncurtained 
window made them pause. The fire burned dimly, 
the candles had so long been unnoticed, that their 
long wicks almost obscured their light, and the basket 
of fruit upon the table seemed to have been untouch- 





ed. More saddening still was the appearance of the 
once happy group. Some sat like statues in their 
places, others were whispering together in a low tone, 
as though they feared to break the death-like stillness 
of the scene; while Mistress Winslow, mechanically 
laboring at her knitting-work, sat, the picture of ma- 
ternal grief, the big drops chasing each other down 
her wrinkled cheeks. The deacon, however, was 
the most prominent figure of the group. He sat before 
the table, his face buried in his folded arms, and as 
motionless as the chair on which he rested. Poor 
Lorin comprehended the scene at a glance, and the 
voice of pride was silenced by that of affection. He 
had been his father’s favorite, and there had been a 
time when every hair of the fond old man’s head was 
as dear to him as his own life. 

‘This for me!” he exclaimed, as he rushed forward 
and laid his hand upon the latch. In a moment he 
was in his father’s arms. Not a word was spoken on 
either side, but there were tears a-plenty, anda close 
clasping of arms, anda swelling of hearts worth more 
than words. ; 

*‘ It is enough!” said Jessie Walter, as she saw the 
overjoyed family gathering around the restored son. 
‘** You promised that this was all you would ask of me, 
and now I go to leave the Glen forever.” 

“ Not now, a moment. more, dear Jessie.’ Cath- 
arine’s arm was about her waist, and she held her 
firmly. 

‘* You are a noble boy!” said the deacon, gazing 
affectionately upon his son, ‘‘ aad have taught my old 
heart a lesson. It is J, Lorin, who have been most to 
blame, and if you can forgive me, if you can remove 
the weight of that curse which has rested on me in- 
stead of you—if you can!” 

‘**T deserve no credit for this act, my father; I have 
been full of bitterness, and it was very unwillingly 
that I consented to appear here to-night. But when 
I saw you from the window my heart was touched, 
and my stubborn nature yielded.” 

‘** Thank God, that any thing has led you back !” 

** T came to the Glen to-night to settle my affairs, 
and Catharine—” 

‘‘Ay, Kate, the puss, she is always devising 
good.” 

‘‘Catharine and Jessie Walter persuaded me to 
come back to you.” 

“ Jessie Walter!” ‘The deacon’s eye just lighted 
on the trembling school-mistress ; his brow lowered 
suddenly, and his face became almost black with rage, 
for atthe moment he thought the whole scene was 
purposely planned to insult him. 

‘* Forgive me, sir!” exclaimed Jessie, darting for- 
ward and seizing the uplifted hand. ‘For one mo- 
ment listen, and then I go forever. I was the cause 
—innocently, it is true, but no matter for that—I was 
the cause of an almost deadly quarrel in a family that 
has never shown me any thing but kindness, and to 
whom I am indebted for all the prosperity I have ever 
known, and I felt that I never could enjoy another 
moment’s peace until a reconciliation could be effect- 
ed. If then, dear sir, this reconciliation is a blessing, 
oh, do not fling it from you, because you receive it 
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at the hands of one who, notwithstanding she has 
incurred your displeasure, would never intentionally 
give you a moment’s pain.” 

The old man seemed moved, and Jessie continued, 
“T will leave the Glen in a few days, in a few hours, 
if you wish it—” 

‘‘ And where will you go?” asked Catharine. 

**] know not—the God in whom I trust will lead 
me.” 

“Nay, Jessie, you must not go,” said Lorin; “ if 
either be an exile it must be I, for I alone have 
erred. But for her firmness, father, and considera- 





tion for you, we should have been wedded long 
ago.” 

* You are a head-strong boy,” said the old man, 
attempting a laugh, though a strange moisture clouded 
in his usually piercing eyes. “ You are a head-strong 
boy, Lorin, and Jessie, poor thing! makes but a bad 
bargain. Yet, as we cannot do without you, nor you 
without Jessie—why, give me your hands.” 

And Deacon Winslow, joining the hand of his son 
with that of the surprised and blushingschool-mistress, 
placed one of his own on the head of each, and blessed 
them both, calling them his children. 





LAKE WYALUSING. 





BY WILLIAM H. C. HOSMER. 





This lake lies in a circular basin, on the top of a wooded mountain in Susquehannah county, Pa. Nothing in water 


scenery surpasses it, in features of the picturesque. 


A BRIDLE path we long pursued, 
That up the misty mountain led, 
And weeping birch and hemlock rude 
The gloom of twilight round us shed ; 
And to our saddle bows we stooped, 
So low the trailing branches drooped. 


A fair one of the party cried, 

“ This lake is but a poet’s dream— 
In chase of it why further ride? 

No waters on the summit gleam’’— 
Then checked her horse, for at his feet 
Lay Wyalusing’s glittering sheet. 


Joy, like a wave, o’erflowed my soul 
While looking on its basin round, 
That fancy named a sparkling bowl, 
By hoop of fadeless emerald bound, 
From which boon Nature’s holy hand 
Baptized the nymphs of mountain land. 


It blushes in the morning’s glow, 
And glitters in the sunset ray, 
When brooks that run far, far below 
Have murmured out farewell to day— 
The moonlight on its placid breast, 
When dark the valley, loves to rest. 





Wheeling in circles overhead, 

The feathered king a war-scream gave ; 
His form, with pinion wide outspread, 

Was traced so clearly on the wave, 
That, seemingly, its glass was stirred 

By flappings of the gallant bird. 


Not far away were rocky shelves, 
With the soft moss of ages lined, 
And seated there a row of elves 
By moonlight would the poet find, 
Fairies, from slumber in the shade, 
Waking with soft voiced serenade. 


The waters slept, by wind uncurled, 
Encircled by a zone of green; 

The reflex of some purer world 
Within their radiant blue was seen— 

I felt, while musing on the shore, 

As if strong wings my soul upbore. 


Lake! flashing in the mountain’s crown, 
Thought pictured thee some diamond bright 

That dawn had welcomed—fallen down 
From the starred canopy of night ; 

Or chrysolite by thunder rent 

From heayen’s eternal battlement. 





SONNET. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


Eartu has thy dust—and with my natural eye 
No more shall I behold thy face, my sweet 
Mother! Thy grave is here—even at my feet— 
But wide as limitless eternity 
Are we divided—even when I lie 
In death beside thee, there shall live no sense 
Of neighborhood, nor shall we nearer be 





Than if between our ashes rolled the sea 
Yet brightly have our spirits interviews, 
Absolved from mortal, fleshly influence, 

And thou, celestial shade, art visible to me. 
The loved die not in soul—and sleep renews 
With them our intercourse. So get we gleams 
Of Heaven and its angels in our dreams. 














MARGINALIA. 





BY EDGAR A. POE. 





Tue eflect derivable from well-managed rhyme 
is very imperfectly understood. Conventionally 
‘*‘ rhyme” implies merely close similarity of sound at 
the ends of verse, and it is really curious to observe 
how long mankind have been content with their 
limitation of the idea. What, in rhyme, first and 
principally pleases, may be referred to the human 
sense or appreciation of egzality—the common ele- 
ment, as might be easily shown, of all the gratifica- 
tion we derive from music in its most extended 
sense—very especially in its modifications of metre 
and rhythm. We see, for example, a crystal, and 
are immediately interested by the equality between 
the sides and angles of one of its facés—but on bring- 
ing to view a second face, in all respects similar to 
the first, our pleasure seems to be sgwared—on bring- 
ing to view a third, it appears to be ewbed, and so on: 
I have no doubt, indeed, that the delight experienced, 
if measurable, would be found to have exact mathe- 
matical relations, such, or nearly such, as I suggest— 
that is to say, as far as a certain point, beyond which 
there would be a decrease, in similar relations. Now 
here, as the ultimate result of analysis, we reach the 
sense of mere equality, or rather the human delight 
in this sense; and it was an instinct, rather than a 
clear comprehension of this delight asa principle, 
which, in the first instance, led the poet to attempt 
an increase of the effect arising from the mere simi- 
larity (that is to say equality) between two sounds— 
led him, I say, to attempt increasing this effect by 
making a secondary equalization, in placing the 
rhymes at equa! distances—that is, at the ends of lines 
of equal length. In this manner, rhyme and the 
termination of the line grew connected in men’s 
thoughts—grew into a conventionalism—the principle 
being lost sight of altogether. And it was simply be- 
cause Pindaric verses had, before this epoch, existed 
—1t.e. verses of unequal length—that rhymes were 
subsequently found at unequal distances. It was for 
this reason solely, I say—for none more profound— 
rhyme had come to be regarded as of right apper- 
taining to the exd of verse—and here we complain 
that the matter has finally rested. 

But it is clear that there was much more to be con- 
sidered. So far, the sense of equality alone, entered 
the effect; or, if this equality was slightly varied, it 
was varied only through an accident—the accident of 
the existence of Pindaric metres. It will be seen 
that the rhymes were always anticipated. The eye, 
catching the end of a verse, whether long or short, 
expected, for the ear,a rhyme. The great element 
of unexpectedness was not dreamed of—that is to say, 





of novelty—of originality. ‘‘ But,’’ says Lord Bacon, 
(how justly !) “there is no exquisite beauty without 
some strangeness in the proportions.” Take away 
this element of strangeness—of unexpectedness—of 
novelty—of originality—call it what we will—and all 
that is ethereal in loveliness is lost at once. We 
lose—we miss the uxknown—the vague—the uncom- 
prehended, because offered before we have time to 
examine and comprehend. We lose, in short, all 
that assimilates the beauty of earth with what we 
dream of the beauty of Heaven. 

Perfection of rhyme is attainable only in the com- 
bination of the two elements, Equality and Unex- 
pectedness. But as evil cannot exist without good, 
so unexpectedness must arise from expectedness. 
We do not contend for mere arlitrariness of rhyme. 
In the first place, we must have equi-distant or regu- 
larly recurring rhymes, to form the basis, expected- 
ness, out of which arises the element, unexpected- 
ness, by the introduction of rhymes, not arbitrarily, 
but with an eye to the greatest amount of unexpect- 
edness. We should not introduce them, for example, 
at such points that,the entire line is a multiple of the 
syllables preceding the points. When, for instance, 
I write— 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain, 


I produce more, to be sure, but not remarkably more 
than the ordinary effect of rhymes regularly recur- 
ring at the ends of lines; for the number of syllables 
in the whole verse is merely a multiple of the number 
of syllables preceding the rhyme introduced at the 
middle, and there is still left, therefore, a certain de- 
gree of expectedness. What there is of the element, 
unexpectedness, is addressed, in fact, to the eye only 
—for the ear divides the verse into two ordinary 
lines, thus : 


And the silken, sad, uncertain 

Rustling of each purple curtain. 
I obtain, however, the whole effect of unexpected- 
ness, when I write— 


Thrilled me, filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before. 


N. B. It is very commonly supposed that rhyme, 
as it now ordinarily exists, is of modern invention— 
but see the “Clouds” of Aristophanes. Hebrew 
verse, however, did zot include it—the terminations 
of the lines, where most distinct, never showing any 
thing of the kind. 

Talking of inscriptions—how admirable was the 
one circulated at Paris, for the equestrian statue of 
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Louis XV., done by Pigal and Bouchardon—*‘ Siatua 
Statue.” 


In the way of original, striking, and well-sustained 
metaphor, we can call to mind few finer things than 
this—to be found in James Puckle’s ‘‘ Gray Cap for a 
Green Head :” “In speaking of the dead so fold up 
your discourse that their virtues may be outwardly 
shown, while their vices are wrapped up in silence.” 

Some Frenchman—possibly Montaigne—says : 
‘¢ People talk about thinking, but for my part I never 
think, except when I sit down to write.” It is this 
never thinking, unless when we sit down to write, 
which is the cause of so much indifferent composi- 
tion. But perhaps there is something more involved 
in the Frenchman’s observation than meets the eye. 
It is certain that the mere act of inditing, tends, ina 
great degree, to the logicalization of thought. When- 
ever, on account of its vagueness, I am dissatisfied 
with a conception of the brain, I resort forthwith to 
the pen, for the purpose of obtaining, through its aid, 
the necessary form, consequence and precision. 

How very commonly we hear it remarked, that 
such and such thoughts are beyond the compass of 
words! I do not believe that any thought, properly 
so called, is out of the reach of language. I fancy, 
rather, that where difficulty in expression is expe- 
rienced, there is, in the intellect which experiences 
it, a want either of deliberateness or of method. For 
my own part, I have never had a thought which I 
could not set down in words, with even more distinct- 
ness than that with which I conceived it :—as I have 
before observed, the thought is logicalized” by the 
effort at (written) expression. 

There is, however, a class of fancies, of exquisite 
delicacy, which are mot thoughts, and to which, as 
yet, [have found it absolutely impossible to adapt 
language. I use the word fancies at random, and 
merely because I must use some word; but the idea 
commonly attached to the term is not even remotely 
applicable to the shadows of shadows in question. 
They seem to me rather psychal than intellectual. 
They arise in the soul (alas, how rarely !) only at its 
epochs of most intense tranquillity—when the bodily 
and mental health are in perfection—and at those 
mere points of time where the confines of the waking 
world blend with those of the world of dreams. I am 
aware of these ‘‘ fancies’ only when I am upon the 
very brink of sleep, with the consciousness that I am 
so. I have satisfied. myself that this condition exists 
but for an inappreciable point of time—yet it is crowd- 
ed with these “‘ shadows of shadows ;” and for absolute 
thought there is demanded time’s endurance. 

These “ fancies” have in them a pleasurable ecstasy 
as far beyond the most pleasurable of the world of 
wakefulness, or of dreams, as the Heaven of the 
Northman theology is beyond its Hell. I regard the 
visions, even as they arise, with an awe which, in 
some measure, moderates or tranquilizes the ecstasy 
—I so regard them, through a conviction (which 
seems a portion of the ecstasy itself) that this ecstasy, 
in itself, is of a charaeter supernal to the Human 





Nature—is a glimpse of the spirit’s outer world; and 
I arrive at this conclusion—if this term is at all ap- 
plicable to instantaneous intuition—by a perception 
that the delight experienced has, as its element, but 
the absoluteness of novelty. I say the absoluteness— 
for in these fancies—let me now term them psychal 
impressions—there is really nothing even approxi- 
mate in character to impressions ordinarily received. 
It is as if the five senses were supplanted by five 
myriad others alien to mortality. 

Now, so entire is my faith in the power of words, 
that, at times, I have believed it possible to embody 
even the evanescence of fancies such as I have at- 
tempted to describe. In experiments with this end in 
view, I have proceeded so far as, first, to control 
(when the bodily and mental health are good) the 
existence of the condition :—that is to say, I can now 
(unless when ill) be sure that the condition will super- 
vene, if I so wish it, at the point of time already de- 
scribed :—of its supervention, until lately, I could 
never be certain, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. I mean to say, merely, that now I can 
be sure, when all circumstances are favorable, of the 
supervention of the condition, and feel even the 
capacity of inducing or compelling it :—the favorable 
circumstances, however, are not the less rare—else 
had I compelled, already, the Heaven into the Earth. 

I have proceeded so far, secondly, as to prevent the 
lapse from the point of which I speak—the point of 
blending between wakefulness and sleep—as to pre- 
vent at will, I say, the lapse from this border-ground 
into the dominion of sleep. Not that I can continue 
the condition—not that I can render the point more 
than a point—but that I can startle myself from the 
point into wakefulness—and thus transfer the point 
itself into the realm of Memory—convey its impres- 
sions, or more properly their recollections, to a situa- 
tion where (although still for a very brief period) I 
can survey them with the eye of analysis. 

For these reasons—that is to say, because I have 
been enabled to accomplish thus much—I do not 
altogether despair of embodying in words at least 
enough of the fancies in question to convey, to certain 
classes of intélleet, a shadowy conception of their 
character. 

In saying this I am not to be understood as suppos- 
ing that the fancies, or psychal impressions, to which 
I allude, are confined to my individual self—are not, 
in a word, common to all mankind—for on this point 
it is quite impossible that I should form an 6pinion— 
but nothing can be more certain than that even a 
partial record of the impressions would startle the 
universal intellect of mankind, by the supremeness of 
the novelty of the material employed, and of its con- 
sequent suggestions. In a word—should I ever write 
a paper on this topic, the world will be compelled to 
acknowledge that, at last, I have done an original 
thing. _ 

Mr. Hudson, among innumerable blunders, attri- 
butes to Sir Thomas Browne, the paradox of Tertullian 
in his De Carne Christi—* Mortuus est Dei filius, 
credibile est quia ineptum est ; et sepultus resurrezit, 
certum est quia tmposstbile est.” 
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Bielfeld, the author of ‘‘ Les Premiers Traits de 
LD’ Erudition Universelle,” defines poetry as ‘lart 
@eaxprimer les pensées par la fiction.” 'The Germans 
have two words in full accordance with this defini- 
tion, absurd as it is—the terms Dichtkunst, the art of 
fiction, and Dichten, to feign—which are generally 
used for poetry and to make verses. 


Diana’s Temple at Ephesus having been burnt on 
the night in which Alexander was born, some person 





observed that “‘ it was no wonder, since, at the period 
of the conflagration, she was gossiping at Pella.” 
Cicero commends this as a witty conceit—Plutarch 
condems it as senseless—and this is the one point in 
which I agree with the biographer. 


Brown, in his ‘‘ Amusements,” speaks of having 
transfused the blood of an ass into the veins of an 
astrological quack—and there can be no doubt that 
one of Hague’s progenitors was the man. 





SUNLIGHT ON THE THRESHOLD. 





BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 





Dear Mary, I remember yet 
The day when first we rode together, 
Through groves where grew the violet, 
For it was in the Maying weather. 


And I remember how the woods 

Were thrilled with love’s delightful chorus ; 
How in the scented air the buds, 

Like our young hearts, were swelling o’er us. 


The little birds, in tuneful play, 
Along the fence before us fluttered ; 
The robin hopped across the way, 
Then turned to hear the words we uttered! 


We stopped beside the willow-brook, 
That trickled through its bed of rushes ; 
While timidly the reins you took, 
I gathered blooms from brier bushes: 


And one I placed, with fingers meek, 
Within your little airy bonnet ; 

But then I looked and saw your cheek— 
Another rose was blooming on it! 


Some miles away the village laid, 

Where pleasures were in wait to wreathe us; 
The hours flew swiftly overhead, 

And swiftly flew the road beneath us. 


How gladly we beheld arise, 
Across the hill, the village steeple! 
Then met the urchin’s wondering eyes, 
And gaze of window-peering people! 


THB dusty coach that brought the mail 
Before the office door was standing ; 


Beyond, the blacksmith, gray and hale, 
With burning tire the wheel was banding. 


We passed some fruit-trees—after these 
A bedded garden lying sunward ; 

Then saw, beneath three aged trees, 
The parsonage a little onward. 


A modest building, somewhat gray, 

Escaped from time, from storm, disaster ; 
The very threshold worn away 

With feet of those who’d sought the pastor. 


And standing on the threshold there, 
We saw a child of angel lightness, 
Her soul-lit face—her form of air, 
Outshone the sunlight with their brightness! 


As then she stood I see her now— 

In years perchance a half a dozen— 
And, Mary, you remember how 

She ran to you and called you ‘ cousin?” 


As then, I see her slender size, 

Her flowing locks upon her shoulder— 
A six years’ loss to Paradise, 

And ne’er on earth the child grew older ! 


Three times the flowers have dropped away, 
Three winters glided gaily o’er us, 

Since here upon that morn in May. 
The little maiden stood before us. 


These are the elms, and this the door, 
With trailing woodbine overshaded ; 
But from the step, forevermore, 
The sunlight of that child has faded ! 








SWITZER’S SONG OF HOME. 


Why, oh my heart! this yearning sadness 
Breathing forth in sigh and moan, 

This foreign land is bright with gladness, 
Why, my heart, thus dark and lone? 


Why amI sad? Oh! lonely ever, 
Mourn I all afar from me; 

The foreign land is fair, but never 
Like my mountain home can be. 


There’s no such fond love to endear me— 
None so warmly grasp the hand— 

E’en prattling childhood fails to cheer me 
As at home in Switzerland. 


Peace, my heart, though lone and dreary, 
Patient bear thy lot, and then 

He who comforteth the weary 
Soon shall bring thee home again. 
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MOTHER’S TRAGEDY. 





BY JAMES K. PAULDING, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE,”’ ‘‘ WESTWARD HO!” ETC. 





(Concluded from page 87.) 


Two years of quiet happiness, with a cheerful, 
kind, affectionate husband, in some degree restored 
her confidence in the future, and when she gave birth 
to her first-born, and nourished it at her bosom, the 
feelings of a mother seemed to triumph over her 
dreams and presentiments. Still the plant had too 
long been bent in one direction to be all at once re- 
instated, and the bias of her mind might be detected 
in the ever watchful solicitude, the incessant and 
painful anxiety with which she perpetually hovered 
over the infant nursling. Though she loved her 
husband with a warm, sincere and abiding affection, 
there were times when he felt tempted to complain 
that the cares of the mother had made her neglectful 
of the duties of a wife. But his mortification lasted 
not long. By degrees the little stranger formed a 
new and yet dearer tie between them, and gradually 
entwined the parents in a stronger bond even than that 
of first love. Thornley soon shared in the cares and 
anxieties of the mother, and ceased to be jealous of 
his infant rival. They had scarcely any other object 
of solicitude, no other pains or pleasures to intrude 
on this all-absorbibg sentiment of parental love, and 
by the time the little boy began to walk, and lisp 
those two words so dear to the heart of the parent, he 
had monopolized all their hearts. Even the gray- 
headed grandfather, now bending under the weight 
of years, seemed to grow young again as he sported 
with, humored, and did his best to spoil his little 
namesake. 

The second summer, the most critical stage in the 
journey of life, the child fell ill of one of those long, 
tedious, harassing complaints which baffle human 
skill and maternal care, while they give birth toa 
perpetual conflict of hopes and fears in the hearts of 
those who love them. We will not follow Judith 
step by step through this dreary, trying time, nor 
trace her feelings to the sad catastrophe. The be- 
loved of her heart faded, faded slowly and gradually 
away, every moment becoming more endeared to 
the heart of the mother by its sufferings, and by the 
time the autumnal leaves began to fall he died. As 
Judith hung over the crushed flower in agony, she 
remembered how her little brothers and sisters had 
gone the road before; she recalled he: dream, and 
the conviction came over her mind more strongly 
than ever, that, like her mother, she was destined to 
a succession of bereavements, and a life of sorrows. 
It is in seasons like these, when this world presents 
one dreary prospect of desojation, and the cherished 
hopes of this life are blasted forever, that mankind, 





unwilling to resign all chance of happiness, turn for 
support and consolation to a higher source. Misery 
thus becomes hallowed, as the parent of lasting hap- 
piness, and eternal bliss the reward of temporary 
suffering. 

In the extremity of her agony, Judith turned toward 
God, and, hopeless of all consolation here, sought it 
in the safe sanctuary of the world to come. She 
became sincerely pious. Yet her piety was deeply 
tinged with superstition, as well as sublimated by a 
warm imagination, nurtured in solitude to a rank 


‘luxuriance. Had she at this period been blessed with 


a mild and rational instructor, who, while he nourish- 
ed the seeds of piety in her heart, would have 
chastened the errors of her head, and Jed her wander- 
ing steps aright, she might, and probably would, have 
found the haven of rest which she sought. But, un- 
fortunately, it was ordered otherwise. 

The little straggling flock dispersed about this 
sequestered region were at this time without a 
shepherd, the clergyman who formerly officiated at 
the little church having been called away—not toa 
better world, but a better living. All the religious 
instruction they now received was from occasional 
itinerants, of whose labors, we are sorry to say, we 
cannot always speak with approbation, but whose 
motives it would perhaps be rash to judge unfavor- 
ably. It happened, while Judith was thus floating 
on the confines of fanaticism, that the neighborhood 
was visited by one of those strange, not to say extra- 
ordinary, beings, who, ignorant and unlettered as they 
are, sometimes produce such unaccountable results, 
by their loud, boisterous, undisciplined eloquence, 
as almost to tempt us to the belief that they are really 
inspired by some superior influence. 

He was gifted with a powerful voice, capable of 
every variety of inflection, and he railed and raved 
with senseless impetuosity against all those worldly 
ties, duties and affections, without whose conserva- 
tive influence neither religion nor morality could find 
a sphere for their exercise. Animated alone by a 
real or pretended fanaticism, he could infuse no other 
feeting into the human heart; and some of the deep- 
est tragedies ever represented on the great theatre of 
life might be traced to his pernicious docirines, 
which, being carried to extremes, too often produced 
those melancholy consequences of which every 
species of excess is 80 fruitful. He never inculeated 
the love of God, but invariably appealed to the selfish 
and abject principle of fear. He divested the Divinity 
of merev, and clothed him alone in the attributes of 
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unrelenting vengeance. He allured not the sinner 
from the paths of transgression by painting the re- 
wards of virtue and piety, but frightened him to re- 
pentance by declaiming on the sufferings of hell. 
Death-bed scenes, depicted with every circumstance 
of exaggerated horror; threatening denunciations of 
awful calamities; earthquakes, comets, and every 
operation of natural laws, were brought to. bear on 
the apprehension of the timid or weak minded, and 
not a few were the wretched victims of his unhal- 
lowed eloquence, who sought refuge from the horrors 
into which he had plunged them in self destruction. 
As to human reason, he placed it below the instinct 
of brutes, when employed in the investigation of 
points of faith; as if that religion which is alone 
propounded to rational beings was not to be judged 
of by reason. He was probably sincere in his hos- 
tility to the social and domestic relations of life, for 
nothing we believe is more certain than that the great 
enemy of mankind sometimes selects his chosen in- 
struments of evil from among those who sincerely 
believe themselves among the benefactors of the 
human race. There is no incendiary so dangerous 
as one who considers it his duty to set the house on 
fire. 

This man professed to belong to no particular de- 
nomination of Christians, but aspired to be the founder 
and head of a sect of his own forming, whose doc- 
trines consisted in vague, indefinable abstractions, 
which the most subtle were incapable of compre- 
hending, and which confounded the ignorant. In the 
course of his desultory wanderings, he had found his 
way into this sequestered neighborhood, and it was 
betimes announced that on a certain afternoon he 
would preach in the little valley, which was indeed 
a fit spot from which to offer up incense to the throne 
of Heaven. 

On the appointed day, which was the Sabbath, the 
people poured forth from the recesses of the moun- 
tains, and a congregation of hundreds was gathered 
together, some seated on the greensward, others on 
the rocks jutting out from the mountain-side, others 
on chairs they had brought with them in their wagons. 
Tt was in truth an imposing and majestic spectacle. 
The summer air-was calm, and scarcely moved the 
poplar leaves; the sun had so far declined toward the 
west as to throw the entire valley under the shadow 
of the mountain, when the preacher ascended a rock 
that projected over the stream, and placed himself in 
full view of the audience whom he addressed. 

He began by denouncing, in tones that echoed back 
from the mountain-side, the diabolical influence of 
worldly ties and duties, as interfering with that entire 
and exclusive devotion to the welfare of the immortal 
soul which is indispensable to its salvation; he 
affirmed that filial piety, parental love, the cares of 
domestic life, and all the obligations or nature and 
the social state, were nothing, as he expressed it in 
his strong figurative language, but the devil’s links, 
with which he bound down his wretched slaves, and 
kept them forever chained to this worthless earth. 
The innocent enjoyments of life, the natural and 
endearing ties of kindred affection and connubial 


love, were stigmatized with vehement denunciation; 
and without attempting to discriminate between the 
use and abuse of the gifts of a beneficent Being to his 
creatures, or endeavoring to reconcile our duties to 
our fellow men, with those we owe their Maker, he 
involved the former in one sweeping condemnation. 

He then proceeded to depict the housewife, so 
absorbed in domestic occupation that she had no time 
to say her prayers; the husbandman taken up with 
reaping the fruits of his labors, while he sowed the 
seeds of his own damnation; and the mother so de- 
voted to her children that she forgot her Heavenly 
Father, and perhaps compelled him to offer them up 
as sacrifices at the shrine of her own salvation. He 
insisted that the calamities of this world were either 
blessings in disguise, as leading to a dependence on 
higher sources of happiness, or terrible chastisements 
to punish mankind for placing an inordinate value on 
that which was in reality worth nothing. Finally, 
he resorted to the common and vulgar appeal to the 
fears of the audience, which is the jaw-bone with 
which these Samsons slay their thousands. He 
opened his magazine of horrors; he painted in colors 
of fire the guilty sinner writhing on the bed of death, 
with his conscience smiting him on one side, his 
disease gnawing him on the other, enduring at one 
and the same time the wrath of Heaven and the tor- 
ments of Hell. He appealed to the apprehensions of 
his simple hearers, by summoning the elements of 
nature to his aid, and depicting their mighty Master 
launching forth the lightnings of heaven at his guilty 
creatures; commissioning earthquakes, whirlwinds, 
famine and pestilence to go forth as ministers of his 
wrath, and instruments of his justice. In conclusion, 
he referred to various prophecies and indications in 
the moral and physical world, which distinctly pre- 
saged the time was close at hand when the earth, and 
all the starry hemispheres above, would be wrapt in 
flames, and all that breathe the breath of life die here 
a death of tortures, only to revive again to endure an 
eternity of torment. 

The peaceful valley echoed with these denuncia- 
tions; the hardened reprobrate trembled; the good 
man, who had hitherto believed himself traveling in 
the true path toward Heaven, became involved in a 
sea of doubts and apprehensions; and the hearts of 
the females, always most susceptible to terrible im- 
pressions, sunk into the abyss of hopeless despond- 
ency. The preacher had made it impossible to climb 
the steep to Heaven, and painted the horrors of the 
place of punishment designed for those who failed in 
the attempt, in colors that overpowered reason, and 
appalled the imagination. The audience departed so 
completely subdued by a horror of the vengeance of 
the Almighty, they forgot that among his attributes 
were mercy and forgiveness. Instead of a Heavenly 
Father punishing his wayward children only for their 
good, the preacher had conjured up a sort of omnipo- 
tent monster, banqueting on human suffering, thirst- 
ing for blood, and denouncing everlasting torments 
on those who ventured to follow the impulses he had 
implanted in their nature, or who indulged even 





moderately in those enjoyments he had everywhere 
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seattered before them. The gloom of fanaticism for 
a time obscured the sunshine of the surrounding 
neighborhood : the music of cheerful hearts no longer 
awakened the echoes of the mountains; and shat- 
tered intellect, or black despair, in a little time caused 
two suicides, which gave melancholy testimony to 
the triumph of the preacher of terrors. the denouncer 
of all sublunary duties, affections, ties, obligations 
and enjoyments. 

It was observed that Judith was deeply affected by 
the strange, undisciplined, yet eloquent and powerful 
declamation of the fiery zealot, who might almost 
have challenged the gift of inspiration, had not his 
extravagant doctrines forbid the supposition of such 
a prostitution of the divine spirit. She became from 
that hour steeped in gloomy meditation, followed by 
bitter tears or unresisting depression; and it is 
scarcely doubtful what would have been the speedy 
result, had not the birth of twins opportunely awaken- 
ed once more the maternal feeling in her bosom. 
This event gave rise, however, only to new anxieties 
and new anticipations of evil. She remembered 
what the preacher had said of the wickedness of the 
devotion of a mother to her children, with its dread- 
ful consequences, and trembled at every yearning of 
her heart toward her little nurslings. She would sit 
for hours watching their cradle, and then suddenly 
start away in an agony of contlicting emotions, that 
gradually undermined her health, while they weak- 
ened her reason. 

Thus passed away the autumn and the long winter 
of that northern clime, during which the disciple of 
horrors, who had been invited to officiate in the little 
neighboring church, often visited her, much against 
the will of Thornley, who plainly perceived that his 
presence was always followed by additional weeping 
and depression on the part of his wife. On one of 
these occasions the preacher had a much longer con- 
ference than usual with Judith, in which, instead of 
soothing, he only aggravated the horrors of the dis- 
eased mind of his victim. He repeated and enforced 
his denunciation of all natural and social ties, all 
kindred affections, and pointing to her two infants in 
the cradle, exclaimed—‘‘ There—there lie the great 
barriers between you and Heaven. These are the 
insuperable obstacles to your eternal happiness, and 
to them you are sacrificing your precious soul. 
Better they were dead—better they had never been 
born, than that they should thus wean you from the 
bosom of that great Being who is so jealous of your 
affections that he scorns to share them with parents, 
husbands, children, the world, the flesh and the devil. 
Banish them from your eyes—tear them from your 
bosom—yea! imitate the patriarch Abraham, who was 
willing to apply the knife to the throat of his eldest 
born at the bidding of the heavenly messenger.” 

After this conference Judith wept no more. A 
horrid calm, a dread serenity came over her, and 
she seemed to have wrought her mind to the accom- 
plishment of some settled, determined purpose. She 
was often seen bending over the little twins, whom 
she would contemplate for awhile in fixed and 
gloomy silence, then cast her eyes upward, clasp her 
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hands reverently, and murmur, ‘‘ Thy will be done !” 
Thornley watched her with affectionate solicitude, 
fearing that the citadel of her mind was about to sus- 
tain a total overthrow, and often sought by his endear- 
ments to awaken former feelings in her bosom. But 
she turned from him with shuddering, and on one 
occasion murmured—‘t Tempt not my soul—it is for- 
bidden.”” Whenever he caressed his children, she 
watched him with uneasy impatience, and on one 
occasion snatched them from his arms with an un- 
natural violence, that almost generated a feeling of 
mingled disgust and horror. 

It happened about this time that his business called 
him so far from home that he was necessarily absent 
all night. That night there occurred one of the most 
terrible storms that had been known in the neighbor- 
hood for many years. The livid lightnings flashed, 
and the thunder bellowed almost incessantly among 
the clouds and in the recesses of the mountains; the 
rain fell in torrents, and the overcharged river added 
its ravings to the dread concert of the furious ele- 
ments. Judith rose from her bed, for it was now 
past midnight, and looked out on the dreary scene. 
As she contemplated the awful and tremendous 
theatre on which the elements were playing their 
most sublime parts, and called to mind the assertion 
of the preacher that these were the great scourges of 
Heaven, there came a flash of zigzag lightning, 
tracking its course athwart the heavens in living 
fire, and a crash of thunder, as if heralding the dis- 
solution of nature itself. Judith stood gazing upward 
with fixed eye for a few moments, and then suddenly 
cried out—‘‘ lam commanded—I have seen it written 
in the black clouds with letters of fire—I have heard 
it in the voice of the Omnipotent, speaking in thun- 
der—I am bidden and I obey!” She passed slowly 
and majestically into the chamber of the sleeping 
infants, and without a shudder offered them up vic- 
tims at the bloody shrine of fanaticism. 

The morning dawned in brightess and joy; the 
air, purified by the conflict of the elements, was blithe 
and inspiring; the grass glittered with the relics of 
the midnight shower, and the warblers of the wood- 
lands sung sweetly to their mates. Judith had not 
stirred from the bedside of the little innocents whom 
she had just given a passport to Heaven. She was 
found standing like a fixed and bloodless statue, her 
eyes flashing in triumph, a second Medea, fulfilling, 
as she believed, the will of Providence. Thornley 
returned early, and the first object he encountered 
was Judith at the bedside of the murdered children. 

“Tn the name of God! who has done this?” cried 
he, when recovered from his speechless horror. 

“J.” replied Judith, in a voice of horrid and un- 
natural triumph—‘‘I was commanded last night by 
the lightning, the thunder and the tempest. They 
stood between me and Heaven, and I slew them !” 

Thornley rushed out in unutterable. agony, and 
buried himself for awhile in the recesses of the 
mountain, where he underwent that fearful agony 
which ean only be felt once in all its keenness, and 
which acts as a cautery on the mind, at the same time 
healing the wound and destroying its susceptibility. 
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It so chanced that the mischievous fanatic, who 
had mainly contributed to produce this dismal tra- 
gedy, rode up to the house shortly after, on a visit of 
comfort and consolation to his wretched disciple. 
Exercising the freedom of his cloth, he made his way 
without ceremony into the interior, where he saw 
Judith with her white cheek and stern, fiery eye. 
The moment she perceived him she exclaimed— 

* Ah! you have come to reproach my cowardice, 
and hasten my delay! But see! I have obeyed your 
precepts, and done your bidding !” 

‘““My bidding!” answered he, shuddering as he 
caught sight of the pale cheeks and blood-stained bed- 
clothes of the little victims, and comprehended the 
whole scene—“ God forbid that I should stand con- 
victed of such a bidding! Whose work is this?” 

‘‘Mine. I followed your precepts, and broke my 
heart to save my soul. You told me they were the 
devil’s links that chained my immortal spirit to the 
earth, and arrested its flight to Heaven. I have 
dashed them to pieces. See! I have saved them from 
sin, and atoned for my own transgressions !”’ 

The humbled fanatic—humbled only for a moment, 
for, arrogating as he did the sanction of Heaven to 
his wildest extravagances, he seldom felt the chidings 
of humility—the humbled fanatic stood bitterly re- 
buked. He felt the guilt of a double infanticide on 
his soul, and his startled conscience whispered him 
that he himself was in a great measure responsible 
for this perversion of the holy precepts of the gospel, 
which had wrought the dismal scene before him. 
His arrogant spirit cowered within him, and his first 
attempt was to clear himself of the charge of having 
either bidden or sanctioned this unnatural deed. 

‘“ Woman!” exclaimed he, recovering his usual 
self-sufficiency—‘‘ Woman, it is false; I bade you 
not do this. It is the devil’s doing, not mine.” 

Judith started as if treading on a serpent, and 
almost shrieked— Not bid me? Did you not tell 
me my children had better never have been born, 
better be dead, than stand hetween me and Heaven? 
Did you not hold up to me the example of the patriarch 
Abraham, and tell me that—that—Alas! I fear I have 
been dreaming or am going mad! Tell me, I con- 
jure you, by the doctrines you teach, by the Being 
you worship, by the Savior whose atonement you 
promise—tell me, did you not say to me all I have 
just repeated ?” 





*“ Yes—but—but—I did not mean you should un- 
derstand me literally—I—” 

‘‘ Not literally! what then, in the name of Heaven, 
did you mean ?” cried Judith fiercely. 

The ignorant usurper of holy functions was inca- 
pable of drawing nice distinctions. He dealt alto- 
gether in wholesale declamation, arrogant denuncia- 
tions and indiscriminate assertion. He attempted to 
explain away his doctrines, and to reconcile earthly 
with heavenly duties, but his intellect was too dull 
for splitting hairs. He could rail and rave, and ap- 
peal successfully to the nervous system, but he could 
neither enlighten the understanding, soothe the broken 
spirit, nor calm the troubled mind. Judith gazed on 
him at first with fearful apprehension ; but when, by 
slow degrees, she discerned through the dim mists of 
his obscure and muddy intellect, that she had been 
misled by the wild ravings of this infuriated fanatic, 
she gasped for breath, her frame began gradually to 
relax, her’ knees trembled, her flashing eye became 
cold and dim, and the lofty superstructure of enthu- 
siasm suddenly crumbled into fragments, burying the 
reason and the intellect of the wretched mother for- 
ever under its ruins. The excitement of fanaticism 
at once subsided, leaving nothing in its room buta 
hopeless, helpless imbecility of mind and body, from 
which she was in a few months released by death. 

Thornley followed her to the grave, where she 
rested by the side of the innocent victims of her sad 
delusion; but he returned to his home no more. 
What became of him was never known. The old 
man speedily found a resting place in the church- 
yard, and the little glen is now lonely and desolate. 
No one wil! reside in the haunted house which was 
the scene of such a dismal drama, and few choose to 
pass by it after dark. The ignorant, mischievous 
fanatic, the main author of the Mother’s Tragedy, 
continues still to deal out horrors by wholesale, and 
to denounce the devil’s links; and such is the mise- 
rable perversion of his furious zeal, that he actually 
triumphs in those wrecks of human intellect which 
are ever and anon ascribed, and no doubt justly, to 
his agency; viewing them as fresh evidences of the 
truth of his dogmas, and the eloquence with which 
he enforces them. None can overrate the blessings 
of rational piety, but that cannot be the true religion 
which produces consequences more deplorable than 
even the most hardened unbelief. 





SONG.—BIRD OF MY MORNING. 


Haste while the dew drop 
Is fresh on the rose, 
While the daylight is flushing 
‘ The vale-lily’s snows, 
While the sun o’er the heavens 
Slow wheeleth his car, 
And the mists of the morning 
Are speeding afar, 
Come, come, earth is smiling, 
Day laugheth in glee ; 
Thou, morn of my heaven, 
Oh smile thou for me! 


There ’s a whispering sound, 
There’s a murmuring voice, 
Day rouses earth’s children 
To bid them rejoice ; 
The wind’s in the moist leaves, 
The bee’s on the wing, 
And the young vines are raising 
Their brows to the Spring ; 
The birds are awaking 
Their songs on the tree; 





Come, bird of my morning, 
Wake music for me! A. D. 
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BERTHA. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 





*‘ Now remember, Bertha, I wish you to look your 
loveliest this evening—there is nothing like a first im- 
pression—for I am quite determined that you shall 
subdue this consequential gentleman, who considers 
himself the peculiar patent of American aristocracy.” 

** And yet you say he is so very rich ?” 

** A millionaire !” 

** And very talented ?” 

** A second Daniel !” 

** Also handsome 2” 

** As Apollo!” 

** And a perfect aristocrat ?” 

** Decidedly so!” 

** Then my dear Lara, how can you for one moment 
suppose that the Honorable George Augustus Melville 
will deign even to look upon your humble friend, 
poor little me—me, Bertha Vaughan—positively 7o- 
body but a farmer's daughter—with not even a parson, 
a lawyer, or a doctor in the family! One whose days 
have been passed amid pigs, poultry and plough- 
shares! O, Lara, Lara, what inconsistency '” 

‘« Nay, stranger things have happened, Bertha, dear 
—now while you are fastening that drapery, just cast 
one look in the glass—there, you need not blush so, 
like a little country girl as you are ; now tell me can- 
didly, is not that a face to make the Honorable Mel- 
ville forget all but dove! Indeed J shall expect to 
see him on his knees to you before the week is 
ended !” 

While this light badinage was passing, Mrs. Hazard 
and her friend, Bertha Vaughan, were busily engaged 
arranging a delightful apartment in the wing of an 
old fashioned country house. The front windows 
looked out upon a beautiful lawn, bordered by noble 
trees of a century’s growth, with a river shimmering 
through the leafy interstices—beyond, stretched a 
lovely country of hill and dale, now adorned with all 
the varied beauty of May, and shut in as it were from 
the world without by a range of lofty mountains. 
Another window, reaching down to the floor of a 
small recess on the opposite side of the apartment, 
opened into a beautiful grove of maples—this grove, 
cleared from all underbrush, and carpeted with moss 
and wild flowers, presented a range of leafy colon- 
nades, shadowy and dim— 


, ° ‘ “ Framed fit 
To allure fraile mind to careless ease.’’ 


‘‘There, Bertha, that will do,’ continued Mrs. 
Hazard, tossing over the flowers in a little basket 
which the former handed her—‘ stay, one more nar- 
cissus, just to relieve the bright glow of its neighbor 
tulip—there, is it not beautiful?” and placing a little 
vase of hyacinths, narcissuses and tulips upon the 
snowy toilet, she stepped back as if toadmire the effect. 

‘‘ Yes, you have arranged them with exquisite taste, 








Lara,” replied Bertha ; ‘‘ now if you will help me one 
moment to festoon this curtain, I think we have 
done.” 

‘‘And just in time too—for look, look, Bertha, 
yonder comes the carriage winding round the hill. 
I must hasten to receive them, for if I am not upon 
the spot I shall be forced to listen to a long homily 
from my good husband—so rememiber, Bertha, call 
up smiles to your lip, and light to your eyes, and with 
one glance attest the power of beauty !” 

So saying, Mrs.’ Hazard repaired to the drawing- 
room, and Bertha, taking one more survey of the 
apartment to see that all was in order, retired to her 
chamber. 

Dear Bertha Vaughan! She was the loveliest and 
merriest maiden that ever tripped over the green- 
sward. Describe her I cannot. As well might I 
attempt to paint the brilliant tints of the tiny humming 
bird, as he glances like a winged jewel, from flower 
to flower—or the showering opals of oceans curling 
sunbright wave ! for it was expresston which lent her 
countenance that peculiar charm! When her features 
were in repose you would have passed her by, 
certainly ot wnnoticed—but with the impression that 
she was merelya very pretty girl—had you perchance 
seen her a moment later, a smile parting her full red 
lips disclosing the small pearly teeth—had you met 
the glance of those dark blue eyes— 


**Kindled above at the Heavenly Maker’s light,’’ 


and watched the play of soul lighting up her features, 
you would have turned again and again to look upon 
her, each time pronouncing her still lovelier than the 
last ! 

‘* By the way, I had forgotten to tell you, George, 
that just at present we are not alone—a young lady, a 
friend cf my wife, is staying with us. However, I 
hope you may find her society rather an acquisition 
than otherwise.” 

This was said by Mr. Hazard to the young midlion- 
aire, as the carriage turned into the little lane leading 
up to the house. 

‘It is of very littke consequence to me, Fred,” re- 
plied the other indifferently. ‘‘ Do I know the lady ?” 

‘Ono. She wasaschool-mate of Lara’s some two 
or three years since. You may perhaps remember 
that Lara once passed a few months at a country 
boarding school, more for the improvement of her 
health, however, than her migd, and there she be- 
came acquainted with this Miss Vaughan, to whom 
she has ever continued warmly attached.” 

“O, a country girl!” exclaimed Melville, slightly 
elevating his shoulders, @ la Frangaise. ‘It is no 
matter, to be sure, but as there zs to be a lady in the 
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case, the society of one more companionable than 
this Miss—Miss—” 

‘¢ Vaughan.” 

‘Yes, Miss Vaughan can possibly prove, would 
have been equally agreeable. I suppose she is the 
squire’s daughter—or may-be the parson’s ?” 

‘* Neither—her father is a farmer.” 

“ A farmer—worse and worse !” cried the aristo- 
cratic young gentleman. ‘How can your elegant 
Lara find pleasure in such company !” 

‘*O the girl is well enough,” replied Hazard, a 
mischievous smile lurking around his mouth. 

‘* Good looking, Fred?” 

‘* Only so-so !” 

‘* Any mind?” 

‘‘T never could discover any except a knowledge 
for healing bruises and the best method of rearing 
ducks.” 

* She aed/ prove an acquisition with a vengeance !” 
replied Melville; ‘‘ preserve me from such walking 
recipes, Fred! But here we are,and there comes 
your charming wife to meet us.” So saying, the 
Honorable George Augustus Melville sprang from 
the carriage, and was the next moment shaking hands 
with his fair hostess. 

Mrs. Hazard has already pronounced this young 
gentleman to be rich, aristocratic, talented and hand- 
some. To sustain these assertions I need only assure 
the reader that young Melville was from one of the 
oldest and proudest families in our country—one of 
those few still left, whose honor and respectability, 
as is too often the case, Time has not deteriorated. 
Fortune, too, had added her potent favors, and wealth 
poured in unceasingly. There,are so many who 
without a right set up to be aristocrats, that it is not 
singular if Melville, possessing a claim to be really 
so, should have asserted it by the most proud and 
haughty bearing! He called none his superiors—his 
equals few—his inferiors many. To the few he was 
courteous, and to them alone were his good traits of 
character made manifest. By the many he was re- 
garded with dislike, and from the almost insolence 
which often characterized his manners, had fewer 
sycophantic friends than persons of his standing in 
life are generally doomed to bear with—therein was 
he more fortunate. His talents were good, and im- 
proved by education and travel, for much of his time 
had been passed in the courts of Europe. In person 
he had but few compeers. Such was George Melville, 
whom the giddy young wife had selected as the hus- 
band of her old school-mate and friend. 

But that he should ever condescend to be more than 
merely civilto this young girl—this farmer’s daughter, 
did not once disturb his dignity—he had already voted 
her to be a great annoyance, and as destined to shock 
his refined ideas by the continual solecisms she would 
commit upon the rules of etiquette. When, therefore, 
Bertha entered the rogm, (as indifferent by-the-bye as 
himself,) he scarcely looked at her, but bowing in the 
coldest manner as he was introduced, continued his 
conversation with Hazard. 

Once or twice to be sure in the course of the even- 
ing he caught himself listening to the mellow tones of 








Bertha’s voice, and once, as her merry laugh rang on 
his ear, he actually turned his head to look at her— 
but her face was from him, he could only observe 
that her figure, as she sat slightly inclined toward her 
friend, was graceful and delicate, and that she had a 
redundance of dark brown tresses. Music was pro- 
posed, and Hazard requested Bertha to sing a favorite 
song. Poor Melville, who was both a musician and 
an amateur, felt his nerves already excruciated with 
the coming discord—a squeaking hand-organ, with 
never a note in unison, could be no less so he snew, 
than the wzcultivated sounds about to meet his ear! 
He gave one imploring look at his friend—but Hazard 
was blind—and he was just about to plead fatigue, 
and retire from the scene, when the full rich tones of 
Bertha’s voice, as she commenced a plaintive Scotch 
air, arrested his attention. His nerves regained their 
equilibrium astonishingly, and he was enabled to re- 
main in the room until the song was finished. More 
dignified than poor little Oliver Twist, he could not 
ask for “‘ more,” but he felt quite reconciled to his 
fate when his wishes were anticipated by his friend! 

The next day Melville made up his mind that Miss 
Vaughan was fortunately rather an acquisition to the 
little circle at Maple Grove—indeed he was not cerg 
tain but he might have felt ewe in that retired 
mansion otherwise ! 

The next he discovered that Miss Vaughan was 
quite pretty, with a natural ease and grace of manner 
uncommonly pleasing! 

The third day he decided that Miss Vaughan was 
really the most beautiful girl he had ever met! 

The fourth, he found himself no where so happy as 
by her side, and unless she made one of the little ex- 
cursions planned for his amusement he found them all 
* dull, stale, unprofitable !” 

The fifth day he caught himself actually sketching 
the graceful figure of the farmer’s daughter as she 
stood on tip-toe upon a little bench in the portico 
assisting Mrs. Hazard to train a luxuriant creeper 
around one of the columns. 

And the next, he was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment to find what a predicament he was in—for he 
discovered himself to be iz Jove! He, the elegant, 
the aristocratic Melville, whose obdurate heart the 
dark-eyed beauties of Spain and Italy could not sub- 
due—who had resisted all the sprightly graces of da 
belle Frangaise, and looked coldly upon England’s 
lovely daughters, now capitulated at once to the artless 
graces and unpretending loveliness of a country 
maiden ! No wonder he was astonished! 

“T say, George,” said Hazard one morning about a 
fortnight after this astounding discovery, ‘what a 
pity it is that girl is here !” 

“* What girl?” demanded Melville, looking up with 
some surprise. 

“Why that Miss—Miss—Vaughan—for as there 7s 
a lady in the case, it would be better, as you said, to 
have the society of one more agreeable than this 
country girl!” replied the mischievous Hazard. 

**O she is an angel, Fred!” 

‘** But only think, George—a farmer’s daughter !”’ 

** Frederick, I tell you she would grace a throne!” 
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“ Well, well,” continued Hazard, “ it is astonishing 
to me, how a woman of Lara’s elegant manners can 
derive any pleasure from such company!” ~ 

**O prithee have done, Fred!” interrupted Melville, 
‘“*T acknowledge my error and my folly—and when I 
tell you that I fondly, truly love her,.you will admit 
Iam sincere! Tell me, my dear.friend, do you think 
her affections are engaged ?” 

“‘ Well, I am almost afraid, my dear George, that 
they are,” replied Hazard, looking very solemn. 

‘““O heavens! do n’t distract me!” cried Melville, 
going off in heroics. ‘“ Who—who has gained that 
inestimable treasure—her heart ?” 

“‘T am not quite at liberty to say. I have found her 
exceedingly sensitive whenever a certain name has 
been mentioned—I have noticed her blushes, and 
Lara, moreover, who is a pretty correct judge of 
such matters, assures me she fears her affections are 
no longer her own!” 

“ But you must know who the person is—you surely 
can tell me who you suspect has won her love. O 
Frederick, what an unhappy wretch I am !” exclaimed 
the lover. 

** Well, this morning in the little summer-house, 
where the foolish girl had been sketching, I picked up 
this—if a likeness of the fellow I cannot say much 
for her taste. What say yow ?” answered Hazard, at 
the same time placing a paper in the hands of the 
excited Melville. 

‘*Q rapture, can I believe my eyes! am I indeed 
so blest!” exclaimed the lover, as his eye rested upon 
a well executed drawing of himself. O my dear fel- 
low, give me joy—I am the happiest man alive! But 
what are you looking at?” 

**O noth-ing—I thought I caught a glimpse of Miss 
Vaughan’s blue dress through the trees yonder.” 

Darting from the side of his friend like an arrow 
through the green-wood, young Melville disappeared. 

From the moment that he decided Miss Vaughan 
to be “rather an acquisition,” Melville, throwing 
aside the reserve and hauteur which had marked their 
first acquaintance, exerted all his powers of pleasing, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the heart of the 
unsophisticated Bertha was soon won ! 

However interesting the intermediate hours may 
have been to the parties themselves, and we have the 
authentic register of all lovers to prove they were so, 
we will pass on to the period when, with the consent 
of her parents, Bertha was betrothed to Melville. 

The flight of Time is never so rapid as when the 
little god Cupid keeps him company, and thus under 
his guidance the days and weeks glided on at Maple 
Grove almost imperceptibly, although strengthening 
hour by hour the chain which linked the hearts of the 
lovers in such sweet companionship. Those were 
happy moments—one thing alone had power to sad- 
den the bright face of Bertha, or cause her heart a 
sigh. It was when Melville would speak of his in- 
tention of taking her to Europe, as soon as the happy 
moment arrived when he might call her his own— 
then her thoughts would revert to the dear old home- 
stead by the side of the placid river, which had 
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sheltered her childhood, and to those beloved ones 
still dweiling beneath the old roof-tree. 

Before their acquaintance began Bertha had never 
heard the name of her lover mentioned without some 
allusion to his aristocratic ideas, and his arrogant 
bearing toward those whom he considered inferior to 
himself in the scale of creation—ideas which poor 
Bertha, in her simplicity, could not understand, but 
of which she was unhappily soon to behold an illus- 
tration. 

Now Melville was undoubtedly a very sincere 
lover, and Bertha, in his eyes, the most lovely and 
amiable of her sex, while her artless manners and 


“Wildly sweet unworldliness of thought,” 


charmed him even more than her graces of person, 
but the ruling passion, Pride, still held sway. When 
the idea recurred to him, as it too often did, even in 
the presence of the unconscious Bertha, that she was 
of humble origin, nor could claim a higher descent 
than many of the tenants upon his estates, he was 
weak enough to feel shamed and humiliated at the 
fact! This was the unworthy motive which had de- 
termined him upon taking his fair bride to Europe, 
where her unpretending genealogy could not be 
known ! 

One balmy morning while the dew still danced 
upon the bright lipped flowers, and silvered each 
leaflet and quivering blade, Bertha and her lover set 
forth to visit a romantic glen a few miles distant from 
the “Grove.” Leaving the shady wild-wood they 
had just emerged upon the open plain, when a one 
horse wagon, containing two plainly dressed persons, 
rattled past them. A glance was sufficient for Bertha 
—with an exclamation of pleasure she reined in her 
palfrey, saying :— 

‘*O stop, George, stop—there go dear old Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones. O I am so glad that we have met them.” 

‘* Why Bertha, you surely do not mean to speak 
with such common looking persons as those,” cried 
Melville, placing his hand upon the check-rein. 

There was a contempt in the tone of voice as well 
as the words, and in the haughty curl of the lip, which 
went to the heart of Bertha. 

** Not speak to them! not speak to dear Mrs. Jones! 
why they are our nearest neighbors at home—I have 
known them from infancy!” so saying she touched 
the neck of the beautiful little animal she rode with 
the tip of her riding whip, and ere Melville could 
prevent, she had turned and was galloping after the 
wagon, now slowly toiling up a hill. He coulddono 
less than follow, though it must be admitted with a 
very bad grace, and to complete his discomfiture he 
only overtook her just at the moment when springing 
lightly down from her palfrey, she was exchanging 
the most affectionate greetings with the old couple in 
the wagon, who on their part seemed as muck de- 
lighted at the meeting as Bertha herself. 

*“ And you were going to Mr. Hazard’s?” said 
Bertha, 

‘* Why yes, child—for you see we promised neigh- 
bor Vaughan we’d just call and see how you got 
along, and tell you all about the folks our way—but 
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look here, Bertha,”’ (in a low voice,) “is that your 
beau? Well, I must say he is a pretty nice looking 
chap. How de do sir—fine day,” nodded the good 
man familiarly, as Melville drew up by the side of 
the wagon. ; 

The imagination of the reader can supply the look 
and manner with which this friendly greeting was 
received—nor did either pass unnoticed by Bertha, 
and a feeling, such as she had never before known, 
sent the blood rushing to cheek and brow. 

‘* My friends are on their way to Mr. Hazard’s,” 
she said, striving to conceal her agitation; ‘‘ if you 
please we will escort them thither.” 

‘* By no means—we can pursue our original plan 
without regard to these persons!” replied Melville, 
in a low voice. 

**O no, George,” cried Bertha, while tears filled 
her beautiful eyes; “let us defer our excursion for 
the present—for I have so many questions to ask 
about all at home, that I cannot part with them so 
easily.” 

“Very well—you can do as you please, Miss 
Vaughan,” answered Melville, ‘“‘I shall proceed to 
the glen,” and bowing coldly, he turned and rode off 
in the opposite direction. 

Bertha and her friends, however, had scarcely 
reached the Grove, when Melville, already repenting 
his rudeness, was also there, and now strove by his 
polite attentions to the good farmer and his wife, to 
atone in the eyes of his beloved for his former ar- 
rogance. He deserves credit for the attempt certainly, 
but that he did not entirely banish first impressions 
may be inferred from a remark of Mrs. Jones to her 
husband, ‘‘ that to be sure he was a likely young man 
to look at, but as proud as Lucifer !” 

September came, and now Bertha must bid adieu 
to her friends at MapleGrove. Melville wasto leave 
her with her parents, and early in the spring return 
to claim her as his bride. 

As they drew near her native village a thousand 
conflicting emotions stirred her heart. She could 
not forget, however she might pardon the ungracious 
manner in which her lover had treated her old 
neighbors, nor could she banish the dread that the 
same hauteur might be extended to her dear pa- 
rents. 

But when the carriage turned into the lane termi- 
nating at the gate of the farm-house, she forgot all 
else but joy at her approaching meeting with those 
beloved ones, and when she saw her gray-haired 
father advancing to meet her, and beyond caught a 
glimpse of her own dear mother, standing at the little 
gate, her heart bounded with delight, and tears of joy 
filled her eyes. 

“Look, George, look—there they are—my dear 
father, dear mother”—and springing from the car- 
riage she was the next moment locked in the embrace 
of the old man. Resigning her at length to the tender 
caresses of her mother, Mr. Vaughan now heartily 
welcomed Melville, and in consideration of the near 
tie which would probably unite them, the kind old 
lady, when it became her turn to greet the stranger, 


pressed her lips upon the cheek of her future son-in- 
law. 

The effort to appear civil on the part of her lover 
did not escape the notice of Bertha. At this moment 
she was caught in the arms of a hale, hearty youth, 
who, giving her a ringing kiss, cried— 

* Welcome home to us once more, dear sister.” 

‘‘ Dear brother,” exclaimed Bertha, throwing her 
arms around his neck, ‘‘ how glad I am to see you— 
and you here too, Cousin Frank!” she cried as another 
sturdy yeoman approached, and claimed the same 
privilege as her brother. 

She now turned to present them to Melville, but 
this latter gentleman, as if contaminated by their 
familiar presence, bowed coldly, and with lofty air 
strode up the avenue and followed Mr. Vaughan into 
the little honeysuckled porch. 

*‘ Bertha, your beau seems a mighty proud chap,” 
whispered brother John. 

Tears rushed to the eyes of his sister, but stooping 
to caress old Cato, who came bounding toward her, 
seeming to claim a share of attention, her emotion 
passed off unnoticed. 

Sleep that night forsook the pillow of Bertha. In 
vain she sought to excuse the uncourteous manners 
of Melville—she could no longer disguise from her- 
self the fact that he looked upon her family with con- 
tempt—that however he might love Her, those so near 
and dear to her were objects of reproach in his eyes 
—and of what value was his love under such impres- 
sions. 

Every day but confirmed her in the opinion—every 
day some new wound caused her heart to bleed afresh. 
Out of regard to her, her parents and brother took no 
heed of the evident condescension which marked their 
intercourse on the part of Melville—but she saw they 
despised him—nor could she blame them ! 

That the reader may have a true conception of the 
character of Bertha’s parents, I will briefly say they 
belonged to that noble class of which our country 
may justly be so proud—her independent, industrious 
farmers—distinguished alike for their integrity and 
sterling good sense—with manners plain and unpre- 
tending, yet with open hands and thetr hearts in them, 
with ever a welcome and hearty cheer both for a 
friend and the weary way-side traveler. 

But a false and contemptible pride governed Mel- 
ville. He saw the father and brother of his intended 
bride in coarse garments working with their men in 
the fields—he saw the good old lady making her own 
delicious butter, and Bertha, his Bertha, assisting in 
what he chose to consider the menial occupations of 
the household, and although it did not lessen her in 
his affections, it caused him to desire more and more 
earnestly the moment when he might tear her forever 
from such degrading companionship ! 

A circumstance occurred decisive forever of the 
struggle which for so many days had tortured the 
heart of Bertha. 

Melville had been taking a solitary stroll through 
the village, some domestic duty having detained 
Bertha at home. When he returned it was plainly to 





be seen something unusual had occurred, for his fine 
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face bore evident traces of vexation. As he entered, 
Bertha, throwing open the door of the little sitting- 
room, placed before him a tumbler of rich milk and 
some delicious cake of her own making, which he 
had praised the day previous. But Melville merely 
touched his lips to the pure beverage, then throwing 
himself into a chair, exclaimed : 

‘‘ Bertha, who do you think are at the hotel? I was 
never more surprised than when I recognized their 
livery.” 

** Friends of yours, George ?” asked Bertha, a bright 
blush suffusing her cheeks. 

‘“ Yes, my sister and her husband. Never was 
any thing sounlucky—I am sorry they are here— 
very, very!” and Melville jumped up and paced the 
room as if some great misfortune had happened. 

‘* Sorry your sister is here! you cannot mean so ?” 
said Bertha. 

** Yes 1 do mean so—J am very sorry,” answered 
Melville. ‘It is strange they should have chosen 
this route !”’ he added, half aside. 

Bertha looked almost as much perplexed as her 
lover—for why he should regret a meeting, which in 
her own case would have been the cause of so much 
happiness, she could not divine. 

Melville sat down again. 

‘Well, they have seen me, Bertha, and of course 
know why Iam here—and Ellen insists upon seeing 
you too.” 

‘‘ Dear George,” exclaimed Bertha, ‘I shall be 
most happy to become acquainted with your sister,” 
and the bloom on her cheek deepened, and her little 
heart fluttered at the thought of meeting As relatives. 





** But why did you not bring them here without any 
ceremony ?” 

Melville glanced around the simply furnished little 
parlor, and thought of the rich carpets—the luxurious 
couches, and splendid adornments of his sister’s ele- 
gant mansion, and his lip curled somewhat con- 
temptuously as he replied :— 

‘“‘ For the reason that I had rather they would see 
you at the hotel. The fact is, Bertha, you—you are se 
different from—those around you, that I—I should not 
like—I mean I had rather they would meet only yov.” 

“‘T understand you,” answered Bertha, and it seem- 
ed as if she was suddenly transformed froin the blush- 
ing, timid girl, to the lofty, dignified woman—even 
the man of the world quailed as he met the look of 
scorn bent upon him. ‘‘I understand you perfectly. 
You will excuse me, therefore, from calling upon 
your friends.” 

*¢ Not call upon them, Bertha, dearest,” stammered 
Melville ; ‘‘ why, my dear one, they are dying to see 
you!” 

‘No, Mr. Melville,” continued Bertha, ‘‘ J am too 
proud of my friends to subject either them or myself 
to further insult. My affections are indissolubly 


-linked with the beloved ones around me, and no 


station, however lofty in your estimation, to which 
you might raise me, would ever be so proud a one to 
me, as the hamble cot of my fathers !” 

Saying this she turned, and with the step and bear- 
ing of a princess, left the apartment. 

Upon the afternoon of the same day the Honorable 
George Augustus Melville was seen to drive rapidly 
from the village! 
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Do you remember, dearest, 
That arbor overgrown 

With woodbine and with roses, 
Where oft we met alone ? 

How wooingly the moonlight 
And perfume-laden air, 

And night’s unnumbered voices, 
Were wont to greet you there? 

Do you remember this ? 


Do you remember, dearest, 

How dream-like seemed to float 
Above the sleeping river 

The mocking-bird’s high note ? 
Like some enamored spirit, 

He carol’d through the night, 
And still his brimming bosom 

Well’d ever new delight! 

Do you remember this? 





Do you remember, dearest, 
The song I loved to hear? 
The echoes of its numbers 
Still murmur in my ear: 
And when my heart is saddest, 
That sweet and soothing strain, 
It comes in April gladness, 
Like sunshine after rain! 
Do you remember this? 


Do you remember, dearest, 
How timidly you heard 
The passionate revealing 
Of each unbidden word? 
I felt your hand’s warm pressure, 
And on your burning cheek 
I read the thrilling answer 
Your lips refused to speak ! 
Oh! you remember this! 
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BY JOHN H. MANCTR. 
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Nortiuwarp of New York city stands Murray Hill, 
now cut in twain by a rail-road. At an early period 
of our colonial history it was known and described in 
deeds and muniments as Ankle Hill—whence the de- 
signation we know not—but would fain believe that 
it was once the abode of a pretty maiden—“ the 
cynosure of neighboring eyes”—whose early steps 
were seen each morn hastily brushing off the dew, 
as she descended to the meadow springs. But to 
these fancies we must bid adieu, to describe the reali- 
ties of a long passed but interesting era. 

*T was of a summer’s afternoon, toward the close 
of the seventeenth century, that a pedestrian was 
seen to pause on the brow of the hill, and gaze in- 
tently on the broken, uneven ground which stretches 
to the shore of the East River. The traveler was on 
the youthful side of thirty; tall and athletic, and with 
strongly marked features. The face was flushed— 
the eye ever and anon shot forth angry glances, as 
though confronting a foe embodied by the excited 
imagination. In contrast to this mental disorder was 
the glossy newness of the apparel, and the elaborate 
eare with which he had arrayed himself. He looked, 
indeed, the very picture of a baffled bridegroom, 
whose bride has been snatched away from before the 
altar. 

In the lower ground, a narrow creek wound 
sinuously from the bay, through the salt-meadow to 
the base of a broad table-rock, whereon stood a low 
but substantial edifice. An old man, seated on the 
porch, was watching the movements of several 
maidens amusing themselves with a swing suspended 
from the trees. But the pedestrian from afar looked 
in vain for the form which had oft gladdened his eyes. 

‘¢?T'is true, then,” he at length muttered, ‘she 
plays me false—they are both false—false as the 
fiends—but he—he escapes me not.” 

The speaker, Stephen Westervelt, was a reputable 
trader of New York, owner of several ketches, and a 
sloop of considerable burthen, which made profitable 
vogages tothe West Indies. He was a happy man till 
he had the misfortune of beholding Irene Beauharnois. 
She was an orphan, whose parents, escaping from 
religious persecution in Europe, died on their passage 
across the Atlantic. The young Irene was adopted 
by afamily of Dutch descent, whose farm, or bowery, 
encircled the bay below Ankle Hill. She was now 
seventeen, and althou~h she had been domiciled with 
the worthy Dutch folks seven or more years, yet was 
she but partially naturalized. The dark eye, and 
glossy hair of the same hue, were in striking contrast 





with the florid complexion of the planter’s grand- 
children, and her habits and temper were as widely 
dissimilar. Through the fondness of her protector 
she grew a wayward though not intractable girl, 
whilst her sweet temper and amiability preserved 
her from the ill will or reproach of her playmates. 

Stephen was an assiduous though not a favored 
suitor. But he had the field to himself, and he pro- 
bably relied much on his presumed personal and 
social advantages. However, his own thoughtless- 
ness was the cause of introducing a rival. At that 
period, the diversity of religious belief was a leading 
element of political strife. France, at the expense 
of much bloodshed, endeavored to force unity in 
matters of faith, whilst the Stuarts in England were 
trying, on more stubborn materials, the same course. 
In America the fear of popery excited as lively a 
horror as dread of an inroad from hostile Indians, 
and the proximity of the French in Canada, with their 
highly disciplined troops and legion of proselitizing 
Jesuits, gave sanction to the general alarm. 

Stephen was a zealous, even bigoted, Presbyterian, 
and, being fond of argument, found an opponent in 
Henry Vandyke, a young man of good family and 
connections, who had been educated in Europe. The 
latter, an Episcopalian, was tolerant, and disposed to 
lean—as his adversary declared—to the deep-dyed 
errors of Popery; but Henry, in truth, was more dis- 
posed to lean to the side of charity, and eschew vio- 
lence and bigotry, whether in his own or other sects. 

In an unicuky hour, during one of their rambles, 
whilst keenly debating on his favorite dogma, the 
feet of Steptien Westervelt unconsciously strayed to 
the bowery at Ankle Hill. Henry Vandyke and 
Irene, for the first time, beheld each other. From 
that moment, although he knew it not, the fate of 
Westervelt was sealed. Love knows no friendship, 
and reason and argue as he might, Henry could not 
eflace from his heart the picture of Irene. Unex- 
pectedness, we opine, is not seldom an element in 
the origin of the tender passion ; it was with surprise, 
as well as admiration, that young Vandyke beheld in 
the secluded bowery a maiden whose air and language 
appeared so much superior to her station. The heart 
of Irene may have been struck by the same chord, 
for otherwise the relative advantages of the rivals 
were very nicely balanced. Their personal qualities, 
though dissimilar, were equally matched. Wester- 
velt was tall, robust and of manly aspect—the frame 
of Vandyke was more delicate, but his features were 
spiritual and amiable. Westervelt was rich, self- 
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confident, well-spoken, and eager in his suit, and, 
though destitute of polish, felt himself at ease in the 
presence of his mistress. Vandyke was modest, 
diffident, and though travel and society had lent an 
impress of refinement which the other lacked, yet he 
was shy and rather awkward. Stephen was the 
man to win a heart at the dance or the revel, but 
Henry was dangerous in a ¢éte a téte or lonely walk. 

For a season, Westervelt remained in ignorance 
of the peril which menaced his happiness; but tidings 
came sooner or later, that Vandyke was a visiter at 
the bowery—not, it was believed, an unfavored one. 
Some half-mile northward of the bay where Irene 
dwelt, a rocky promontory, wood-crowned, springs 
abruptly from the stream. Near the summit, mid 
embowering shade, arose a well-appointed house, 
with appropriate offices, as though by magic. It was 
erected by the father of young Vandyke, a gentleman 
who, for some cause not accurately known, had 
taken a strong disgust to Europe, and resided in his 
transatlantic home without resorting to the busy 
occupations which usually employed the time of the 
plamters and traders of the colony. It needed not the 
acute suggestions of jealousy to convince Stephen 
that his quondam friend had instigated the father in 
choice of a locality so near Irene’s abode: To re- 
cover his mistress, or wreak vengeance on his rival, 
was his firm resolve. .If Irene did not fear her dis- 
appointed suitor, she was at least very averse to 
encounter his importunities. As soon as he was per- 
ceived approaching the bowery—even perhaps at the 
distance of a mile or more—she stole quietly away, 
nor was she seen again until the unwelcome visiter 
had departed. These manceuvres forced Stephen to 
unfold his mind to the old planter, who promised to 
use all his influence with his adopted daughter in 
favor of the elder suitor, who, he deemed, possessed 
the fairest claim. An afternoon was fixed on for 
Stephen to exert his eloquence on the heart of the 
straying maiden; meanwhile the planter was to 
attempt awakening her to a sense of the merits of her 
discarded swain, and moreover to exact her presence 
when he came to the appointed meeting. How far 
the old man was successful the progress of our story 
will show, but—as we have already described— 
spite of these friendly offices, the heart of Stephen 
misgave him when he beheld assembled all the family 
save the one he came to seek. 

After the first brief paroxysm of excitement, he 
became partially reassured—the old man was sitting 
very composedly, as though every thing progressed 
well—possibly Irene staid within doors to receive 
him. Stephen descended hastily to put an end to 
suspense. He was received by the planter with a 
smile, which infused new hope. Many questions 
had the young man to answer to the solitary out- 
dweller—what ships had arrived or sailed, the latest 
news from Albany and remoter outposts, the price of 
skins and furs, and whether the audacious French 
priest, who had been making a tour of espionage 
through the colony, was yet caught—ere was broach- 
ed the subject nearest his heart. 

And where was Irene? demanded Westervelt, 


unable longer to endure the vexatious questioning. 
Stephen was assured—though he detected a latent 
doubt in the old man’s reply—that there was yet hap- 
piness in store—at any rate, Irene was at home—in 
the house—and able and willing to answer for herself, 

Till now bold and urgent, yet, the crisis of his fate 
arrived, he entered with trepidation. But he returned 
with a countenance in which was depicted anger and 
dismay. Irene he had sought, but could not find, and 
he fiercely demanded whether the planter were in 
league with the maiden to ridicule and deceive him. 
The old man, with unfeigned surprise, declared 
solemnly that Irene had promised to receive Stephen 
Westervelt, and weigh well the proposals he should 
make. The young folk were appealed to, but they 
knew nothing further than that she declined joining 
in their amusements in the orchard, and expressed 
an intention of remaining within doors. Whither 
then had she fled? 

Landward, the house faced the orchard and the 
more distant hill. Convenience and thrift, in pre- 
ference to ornament and health, seem to have been 
the aim of the early settlers in the selection of a 
building site. The shore was low and swampy, and 
the taste of the present era would naturally point to 
the more elevated grounds, but the Dutchman’s pro- 
genitor feared neither marsh nor fen, but fixed his 
house as near as he dare venture to the waters. The 
pile was composed of bricks imported from Holland, 
and stone hewn from a neighboring quarry, and pro- 
mised well to endure the wear and tear of centuries, 
and at this day—though shamefully neglected, and 
suffered to fall into dilapidation—still holds out 
bravely, though in general aspect wretchedly forlorn, 
and nearly despoiled of orchard and garden. The 
foundation, as we have described, rested on a broad, 


on the brink of which stood an out-building, where 
were lodged several generations of slaves—the 
wealth, strength and substance of the proprietor, 
alike serviceable on the farm and in the management 
of his fishing-craft. To this spot came the old man, 
followed by the impetuous Westervelt, to make in- 
quiry concerning Irene. A portion of the mystery 
was solved. She was seen to step into a hboat—a 
small one reserved for the use of the family—and 
paddle into the bay. An old negro, just returned 
from fishing, further reported that he had seen the 
fraueline Irene rounding the northern promontory. 
No fear for her safety was entertained by the little 
community, as all the females of the planter’s family 
were accustomed to go out, without the aid of the 
rougher sex, in fair weather—and her departing alone 
was quite in keeping with Irene’s wayward habits. 
But the course taken lay direct for Vandyke’s new 
abode, and the thought, as it flashed across the mind 
of Westervelt, made him wild. He rejected the old 
man’s overture to await her return over a flask of 
choice spirits—a recent importation—and started 
hurriedly along the shore in pursuit. 

Many elements conduced to prevent the assimila- 
tion of Irene, in character and habits, to the family 
into which she was adopted. Like her companions, 
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her education was necessarily much neglected—a 
perambulating schoolmaster inflicted semi-weekly 
lessons on the young folk, with far more advantage 
to himself than to his pupils. But Irene could read 
and speak the language of her native country, France. 
A few French books, the main portion of her inherit- 
ance, offered their attractive store of romance and 
instruction. To other eyes they were a sealed trea- 
sure. This circumstance lent the orphan a moral 
superiority over her playmates, which was increased 
by the belief that she was descended from a noble 
family. The books in question were adorned with 
armorial bearings—the emblazonry she could not in- 
terpret, but it was a mark of distinction, or rank, 
which she knew pertained to her family—and feelings 
of pride were silently nourished, ill calculated for 
future happiness. The cherished notion of supe- 
riority having no counterpoise, or support, from the 
training of education, led to an isolation of habits 
and love of solitude, which tended to render her unfit 
for the duties of a thrifty housewife. But then—as 
good or ill fortune would have it !—came Henry Van- 
dyke to encourage the growth of her proud thoughts, 
and lend to her vague hopes a deliberate aim. The 
course of their passion till lately had run smooth. 
Proximity of habitations encouraged daily interviews, 
nay, seldom did the day pass without their meeting 
more than once. But within the last few days Henry 
had failed to keep his appointments, and the excuses 
made for the delinquency were far from satisfactory. 
On two occasions came a summons from his father, 
the messenger stating that Mr. Henry had left home 
with intent—as he said—to visit his neighbors at the 
bowery. 

He was practicing deceit both on his parent and on 
Irene! was the reflection of the latter. And with 
what aim? Whither did he go? Vexed and angry, 
Irene would fain have quarreled with her lover when 
they did meet—but his mode of apology was so frank, 
winning and amiable, that although the mystery of 
an ardent lover so oft disappointing his mistress was 
not removed, yet she could not doubt his faith and 
sincerity. But, unhappily, at this time came a new 
rumor to disturb her serenity. 

The promontory on which Mr. Vandyke’s house 
was situate, formed one side of a small secluded bay, 
whose rocky shores were hemmed in with a close 
and entangled thicket. From the surface of the placid 
water the scene was one of romantic beauty. 
Searcely capacious enough to hold half-a-dozen fish- 
ing craft—no point of landing save on the north by 
scrambling over bare rocks, or southward by wading 
through oozy slime, on every side progress to the in- 
terior forbidden by an almost impenetrable under- 
wood—solitude reigned supreme. Yet in this wood, 
near the shore, lights were seen at night by mariners 
bound to Newhaven, and other ports on the Sound. 
At the bowery the rumor found favor with the negroes 
that pirates landed on the rocks, in the night, to bury 
their ill-gotten treasures; but the planter was in- 
clined to believe that a party of traveling Indians 
were now, or had lately, encamped in the wood, 
with intent to cross over to Long Island, as soon as 





they had constructed or repaired their birchen canoes. 
Irene connected the rumor with the mystery of Van- 
dyke’s behavior. A strange, but strong, fancy seized 
her that the fickle Henry had fallen in love with a 
dark-eyed Indian maid, who intercepted his visits to 
the bowery. When she next saw him, she took 
occasion to remark that the woods held a treasure 
which perhaps justified his neglect. At the words he 
changed color, and looked displeased, but quickly 
recovering his good temper, observed that she 
brooded over trifles till they grew, in her imagination, 
into serious difficulties—but that for the future she 
should have no cause for displeasure. Peace was 
restored between the lovers, and it was agreed they 
should meet on the morrow at noon, in order to con- 
cert measures to baffle Stephen Westervelt, who 
was coming in the afternoon, and who had by some 
unlucky mischance gained over to his irksome suit 
her kind protector. 

Noon came, but no Henry Vandyke! One—two— 
hours dragged along their slow length, and he ap- 
peared not. Irene was vexed and disturbed. How 
should she treat Stephen? She had promised the old 
man to consider carefully the proposals of the New 
York trader, and weigh the matter well in her heart 
ere she rejected him. But she needed the counsel and 
encouragement of the favored lover ere she could 
summon courage to listen to the addresses of one 
whose suit, however powerfully supported, she in- 
tended todismiss. But the strange behavior of Henry 
Vandyke caused an agitation of spirits which ren- 
dered her totally unfit to meet Stephen. Perhaps 
there might cross her mind a suspicion whether she 
were justified in treating so contemptuously the pre- 
tensions of Westervelt, for sake of one whose con- 
duct savored of unworthiness. But the idea of doubting 
Henry Vandyke’s faith was too painful to be endured 
quietly. If there were Indians encamped in the wood 
some traces of their fishing tackle or craft would 
necessarily be observable in the bay, or on the rocks 
—the children would be at play, or in the canoes— 
and she might venture near enough to the shore 
without danger—though, in fact, there was no cause 
for alarm, as the various tribes within the colony 
observed the strictest rules of amity with the white 
population. It was a bold manceuvre, but she had 
no confidant of either sex to aid in detecting her 
lover’s presumed faithlessness, and the change which 
his countenance underwent when she alluded to the 
wood, convinced her that the mystery was connected 
with that locality. To retreat from the parlor, un- 
moor the boat, and glide down the creek into the 
open waters, was the work of but a few minutes. 
The current was against her, but she had oft made 
the experiment with her sisters, (a reciprocal appel- 
lation between Irene and the planter’s grandchildren,) 
and excitement lent strength to overcome it. Keep- 
ing close to shore, on the shoal, she avoided the im- 
petuous current of the main channel. Soon hove in 
sight the green island, lying low in the lap of the 
waters, now known as Blackwell’s. Avoiding various 
rocks whose crests rise above the surface, to warn 
mariners of the continuous under-reef, she came 
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abreast of the little bay—and looking up on the right, 
saw obscurely, through the foliage, the roof of her 
lover’s house. A sigh stole from the heart. She was 
now suffering her first trial in the severe ordeal of 
life. 

As the boat, yielding to a few strokes of the paddle, 
turned its prow to the bay, she cast a hurried glance 
over the broad waters. The green slopes and quiet 
meadows of Long Island slept in the afternoon’s sun 
—the bright waves sparkled beneath its beams—but 
soon she glided into shade, startling the water-fowl 
poised on the scattered stones, or wheeling slowly 
o’er the lucid surface of the inlet. 

There were no traces of an encampment—no 
vestiges of a tribe on the narrow belt of sand. 
Wherever Indians have lodged near the shore, the 
ground is strewn with oyster and clam-shells broken 
into minute fragments. Seawant—the Indian money, 
which, in the epoch of our heroine, was the medium 
of domestic circulation among the white and colored 
races—is formed from the interior of the shell; the 
edge and rough superfices being chipped off. A hole 
is driven through the centre—the shells are strung, 
numbered and laid by for use. 

Irene inferred, very sagaciously, that no tribe had 
encamped in or near the wood, or the bay would 
have been—as was invariably the case—forced to 
yield its nutritious and useful spoil. But though this 
inference removed the sharp sting of jealousy which 
had prompted her adventure, it gave rise to another 
fancy, that Henry had become leagued with pirates 
who made the secluded bay their rendezvous. 

It happened, whilst she was debating whether 
she should linger awhile, to wear out the patience of 
Westervelt, or return home and brave the importu- 
nities, perhaps reproaches, of the disconsolate swain, 
that she espied a book lying on the surface of a mas- 
sive rock. Was it Henry’s? But how was the spot 
approached? From the bay, the water at high tide 
was not deep enough to lift a boat over the mass of 
weeds and entangled aquatic plants which grew at 
its base, and at the ebb the mud and slime were 
equally formidable. Nearer observation disclosed 
that the rock stood oppesite the mouth of a little 
brook, which, creeping as it might through the wil- 
derness, threw its tiny tribute into the bay, so that 
the huge mass was nearly insulated. 

But possession of the book was ardently coveted 
by Irene. She would have wherewith to tantalize 
her lover—perhaps it might prove a key to unlock 
the secret which he so cruelly withheld. On the 
south, the brook found an outlet, but it was too shal- 
low for the passage of the boat, and too muddy for 
the foot, but northward, between the rock and the 
hill, by impelling her light craft amid the weeds, she 
was enabled to spring on shore. On this side thick 
underwood, interspersed with a few locusts, which 
found reot in the crevices and ledges, hid the rock 
from view. But Irene, accustomed to clambering 
and exploring—for New York, or Manhattan Isle, 
save where men had cleared a path, was then a wil- 
derness—made light of the difficulty. By catching at 
the branches of the locust trees, she drew herself 





through the tangled briers and brushwood, and stood 
on the rock. A natural trench, or chasm, was hol- 
lowed in the surface, deep enough to allow a man to 
lie or sit, hidden from below by the rocky wall on 
three sides, and on the fourth by the luxuriant foliage 
through which our adventurous maiden crept. The 
hand of man had been at work—a few boards formed 
aroof at the far end—but ere Irene had leisure to 
make other observations, a figure suddenly started 
up before her from the trench, She shrieked loudly 
and fainted. 

When she recovered consciousness she was sit- 
ting on the rock, supported by a man past the middle 
age, appareled in a suit of black, torn and thread- 
bare. But, spite of his ragged garments and im- 
poverished appearance, the benignity of his demeanor 
and the gentleness of his voice reassured her. 

Where was Henry Vandyke? she eagerly de- 
manded. 

‘* And who am I,” asked the stranger, in a foreign 
accent, “that I should know the man of whom you 
speak ?” 

‘*But you do know Mr. Vandyke,” retorted Irene, 
whose self-possession each moment grew stronger, 
‘and I think,” added she, with a slight hesitation, 
‘*that I could guess it is you who have often detained 
him when he should have been elsewhere—I mean 
at home.” 

** At whose home ?” asked the stranger. 

She blushed, but did not reply. 

** Are you not,” she asked, as the suspicion mo- 
mently flashed across her mind, ‘‘ the French priest 
for whom the governor has offered a reward ?” 

The man replied that he should wonder at her 
hardihood in asking such a question, if he had not 
greater wonder in admiring the courage which 
prompted such an adventure as she had undertaken. 
‘‘ Have you no fear,” he continued, ‘‘to linger with 
a stranger such as I—in such a spot as this ?” 

She turned her head in the direction of Vandyke’s 
abode, as though she would intimate that she did not 
feel herself so remote from protection as he judged. 

‘‘T have been very miserable to-day,” she re- 
marked, after a pause, ‘‘and I am now happy—-so 
happy that it keeps fear away—but I must go home— 
the shadows are growing long.” 

‘‘ What if I were the French priest who has been 
hunted through the colony,” asked the solitary, look- 
ing steadily at Irene, ‘‘ the reward oflered for his ap- 
prehension is large—would it tempt you?” 

“No,” uttered Irene quickly. ‘‘I am your coun- 
trywoman, though I am a Protestant, which you are 
not. But you are as safe with me as with Henry 
Vandyke—but I cannot tarry longer—” 

‘“‘ The blood-seeking Papist is safe no longer!” ex- 
claimed a rough voice, which caused them both to 
start. At the instant, there appeared from the land- 
side, the head of Stephen Westervelt, who, covered 
with mud, scrambled up hastily, and seized the priest. 

‘*‘ You go with me to the fort,” cried Stephen, ‘‘ and, 
if the law will bear it out, Henry Vandyke, who has 
harbored you, shall share your prison.” 

‘“You have no proof,” uttered the priest calmly, 
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“of any one harboring me—I am here alone—this 
maiden, like myself, by the rarest accident—” 

“Well, the governor and council will decide who 
has connived at your hiding.” 

“Release him, Stephen, release him,” cried the 
maiden, kneeling to Westervelt and seizing his arm; 
“what ill has the poor man done you—look at his 
gray hairs, and have pity.” 

‘Give up Henry Vandyke,” said Stephen, in low 
but earnest tones—in his emotion grasping her arm 
so tightly that she shrieked with pain— give him up 
and I wili!” 

But the shriek was borne to other ears. Henry, 
followed by several sailors, sprung on the rock. 
Darting a reproving glance at Irene, he exclaimed— 
** To what peril does your folly expose you!” 

Then addressing the priest, he told him that all was 
prepared—there was no time to lose. The priest 
pointed to Westervelt, who stood confounded at the 
sudden appearance of rescue. 

** | have heard part—and can guess the rest,’ ob- 
served Henry, addressing the fugitive, ‘‘ his blow is 
aimed at you, but its malice is dealt at me.” 

Bidding his followers seize Westervelt, he con- 
versed a few moments with theecclesiastic. Stephen 

yas informed that as he threatened the liberty of the 
poor wanderer, it was essential to the safety of the 
latter, that Stephen should be conveyed where it 
would prove beyond his power todo harm. A craft 
was in waiting to bear the priest to the French pro- 
vince of Acadia, on board of which Mr. Westervelt 
would also be carried. He should be treated well, 
and landed at some point whence he might return 
home, to raise, if he pleased, a bootless alarm. To 
resist was in vain—the priest’s safety required that 
the informer should embark with his intended victim. 

‘Your name, fair maiden?” said the ecclesiastic, 
taking Irene’s hand and gallantly pressing it to his 
lips, ‘‘ Mr. Henry has ere now sung your praises.” 

‘‘Trene Beauharnois,” was the reply. 

The old man appeared struck. He inquired from 
what province came her family. When she had in- 
formed him, he remarked that he would never forget 
how nobly she had declared in favor of a wandering 
fugitive, spite of the deep prejudices which her reli- 
gion taught her toentertain against him. With Henry 
his leave-taking was brief but aflecting—tears were 
shed by both, which dimmed the eyes of the fair sym- 
pathizing listener. Stephen, uttering menaces against 
Vandyke and all who abetted him, was borne off, 
whilst Irene was escorted homeward by her lover, 
after seeing his friend on board the outlying craft. 

It needed not now the confession of Henry, to ex- 
plain the cause of his repeated absence at the hours 
he had appointed to meet his mistress. Father Beau- 
mont, endued with the zeal which animated so many 
of his brethren, left his native country for Canada, 
to assist in converting the Indian tribes in amity with 
his countrymen. His ardor led him to penetrate to 
more distant nations, hostile to French interests, and 
in league with the English colonists. But the holi- 
ness of his cause did not prevent them from seizing 
him, with intent to exercise on their prisoner the 





customary cruelties. By rare chance he escaped 
from these savages, and sought shelter within the 
confines of the New York territory; but here it was 
his fate to be accounted a French spy, and—such was 
the irritation of religious and political feeling—that if 
he had not fled to the woods he would have been 
treated with summary punishment. In traveling to- 
ward the sea-coast, hunger forced him to reveal him- 
self, and invoke the pity of the inhabitants. Fortu- 
nate in his selection of those to whom he made 
application, he was not betrayed, and contrived, in a 
state of exhaustion, to reach the vicinity of New 
York port, where he fell in with Henry Vandyke, 
who listened to his history, and promised to aid in 
his escape from the shore, spite of the thunders of the 
governor’s proclamation. But such was the horror 
entertained of a Papist, especially when associated 
with the character of a spy, that Henry dare not con- 
fide the secret of the priest’s retreat either to his father 
or Irene. In answer to his inquiry, the latter eon- 
fessed the motive which induced her to visit the bay, 
and the circumstance of the book—so unwisely ex- 
posed by Father Beaumont—which might have led to 
his detection by more unfriendly intruders than the 
maiden. Soon as they arrived at the bowery they 
were at no loss to understand the cause which led to 
the unexpected appearance of Westervelt, who had 
tracked the boat from the heights; but, at Henry’s 
suggestion, it was agreed between the maiden and 
himself that his fate should not be disclosed, lest it 
might prejudice the priest’s safety. As evening wore 
on, and Stephen did not return, the planter was led 
to infer that he had gone home in ill-humor, and 
Irene, in consequence, did not escape a severe 
chiding. 

A night’s reflection served to convince Henry that 
his share in the deportation of Stephen might be 
attended, when the latter returned, with unpleasant 
consequences. He was afraid to confide the matter 
to his father—so culpable appeared his conduct to 
Westerveit when coolly re-considered. Other friends, 
whom he might consult, he had none. To run away 
from the colony whilst [rene remained was not to be 
thought of—he had, beside, too much contempt for 
his adversary to commit such an act—the only 
feasible course which suggested was to present him- 
self to Westervelt, avow his affection for Irene, and 
her reciprocation, and offer the usual atonement—a 
hostile meeting. 

In three days Mr. Westervelt came back to New 
York, furious with passion, and replied to Mr. Van- 
dyke’s polite offer of settling their differences, by 
handing him over to the governor, on a charge of 
public treason as well as private assault and battery. 
Spite of the money and influence of the elder Van- 
dyke, his son was condemned to pay a heavy fine 
and suffer a year’s imprisonment, and in the event of 
the fine not being paid, the imprisonment was to be 
extended to three years. The old gentleman loved 
his money, and he was besides hurt that his son had 
withheld his confidence, so he swore that the young 
scapegrace should abide the longer term so far as he 
was concerned. Irene was distressed beyond mea- 
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sure, whilst Stephen consoled himself for the loss of 
his mistress by a triumph over his rival. 

Before one year of the imprisonment expired, Irene 
received a letter from France, from Father Beaumont, 
who had gone thither to recruit his shattered health. 
The property of her family, he said, had been con- 
fiscated with that of other Huguenots, but by his inter- 
céssion, in the proper quarter, he was enabled to 
rescue a portion, the proceeds of which he now re- 
mitted—exacting in return for his services, that both 
she and his brave friend, Henry Vandyke, would con- 


tinue to prefer the dictates of humanity and benevo- 
lence to the cruel prejudices of religious sectarianism. 

Henry’s fine was now promptly paid, and the elder 
Vandyke was not sorry to behold his son once more 
at home, nor did he object to a daughter-in-law in 
Irene, more especially when graced with a consider- 
able dower. Stephen lost favor with the old planter 
by the virulence with which he pursued his rival, 
even to imprisonment, and the old man, in conse- 
quence, gave a cordial assent to the union of Irene 





and her lover. 
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BY MRS. ANN 


8. STEPHENS. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘* Awake thee, boy, awake thee, boy, 
Too long thy soul is sleeping ; 

And thou may’st from this minute’s joy 
Wake to eternal weeping. 

Oh think this world is not for thee : 
Though hard its links to sever ; 

Though sweet and bright and dear they be, 
Break, or thou’rt lost forever.” 


Young Edward the Sixth, of England, had just re- 
turned from one of those pleasure excursions over 
his realm with which his guardian—the crafty Duke 
of Northumberland—sought to confirm his health and 
divert his attention from cares of state. 

Though he had been in possession of the royal 
apartments at the tower only a single night, the rug- 
ged old fortress had in that brief time resumed all the 
brilliancy and bustle which usually marked the pre- 
sence of royalty in that age. Musicians, jugglers and 
all that variety of character calculated to amuse a 
youthful monarch, whose taste even for pleasure re- 
quired all these stimulants of excitement, gathered 
around the fortress, the moment Edward’s approach 
to the city was announced; while those statesmen 
and nobles whose ambitious hopes hung on the Lord 
Protector, assembled to meet the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who took up his abode with the king. 

The day after King Edward’s arrival at his warlike 
palace, opened with one of those balmy autumnal 
mornings, which bring with them a sense of luxuriant 
repose unknown to any portion of the year, save the 
time of leaf-fall. A soft haze floated in the atmosphere, 
and weaving itself with the sunshine, fell in a veil 
of golden mist over the massive old fortress, softly 
touching its rude angles with a cheerful glow, and 
imparting a richer tinge to the ripe grass and foliage 
that ornamented the grounds encompassed by those 
rugged walls. 

Early as it was, the little enclosure, which lay 
directly beneath the royal apartments, was brilliant 
with richly dressed people, broken into groups and 
seeking any chance amusement that presented itself. 
Some were diverting themselves in a graceful cloister 
that arched one of the walks in trolling nine-pins; 

others, still more youthful, were filling the air with 
laughter over their games of battledoor, while those 


of more thoughtful mood sat upon the heavy stone 
benches conversing together, or walked apart, mus- 
ing over ambitious thoughts, some anxious for the 
appearance of Northumberland, who was busy with 
his council, but the greater number casting eager 
looks toward an arched door, through which the 
popular and youthful monarch of England was every 
instant expected to pass into the garden for his morn- 
ing recreation. 

The garden was neither very large in extent norso 
iuxuriant in foliage as the pleasure grounds of our 
age, but there were a few autumn flowers, rich in tint 
and at that time exceedingly rare, while rose-bushes 
in abundance were still heavy with foliage ripened to 
a brown and crimson tinge more subdued, but almost 
as brilliant as the blossoms they had borne in-the 
summer-time. This richness of foliage, with glimpses — 
of cloth of gold, silks of crimson and azure glancing 
among it, filled the little space with colors more gor- 
geous than flowers could have given it, while shuttle- 
cocks, with jeweled crowns and tufted with snow- 
white feathers, were sent darting through the air like 
birds on the wing, and merry voices from the nine- 
pin cloister ,ave a cheerful and joyous aspect to the 
scene, well befitting the court of a monarch under 
guardianship and but just arrived at the first bright 
years of youth. 

All at once there was a hush in the garden—the 
uplifted batt!edoors sunk with the hands that grasped 
them, and the shuttlecocks fell quivering to the crisp 
sward—a half checked roll of the ball, a sudden crash 
among the ivory nine-pins in the cloister, and all was 
still there, while a group of ladies who had been try- 
ing their skill at the exciting game came through the 
gilded pillars, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
eager to learn what had occasioned the sudden silence. 
They were greeted with but one word, “ the king! 
the king!” repeated everywhere, almost in whispers, 
but with a tone of affectionate gladness that bespoke 
the respect and tender regard with which the boy- 
king was held bx his court. 

Edward paused a moment in the shaded arch, with 
a smile on his lip and the flush of eager feelings 
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forth into the broad sunshine, the smile that had but 
just parted his red mouth flashed brilliantly over his 
whole face, lighting up cheek, lip, eyes and brow, in 
a glow of beautiful joy. Edward had been absent 
several weeks, and it was the greeting of truthful and 
loving welcome which caused his blood to thrill and 
his heart to beat, as he once more presented himself 
before his courtiers. He was surrounded by the 
family of his guardian, and leaning fondly on the arm 
of Northumberland’s youngest son, the Lord Guilford 
Dudley. 

No contrast could have been more striking than 
that of these two young men, or rather, noble boys. 
Both were singularly beautiful but totally unlike in 
the character of their beauty. Lord Dudley, with his 
sparkling blue eyes, broad forehead, and auburn hair, 
was the very perfection of healthy, joyous youth. 
His brilliant complexion, with cheeks that dimpled 
with every smile, joined to an air peculiarly free and 
graceful, gave him at first sight the advantage over 
his royal companion. Though taller than Dudley, 
Edward’s superior height was owing to the unnatural 
growth which usually accompanies hereditary con- 
sumption, while the insidious approach of that fatal 
disease gave him a languid and gentle air, which, but 
for the high and poetical cast of his features, might 
have been deemed too effeminate. But no person 
who looked twice on those deep violet eyes, half 
veiled by their thick and inky lashes, which imparted 
to features every way remarkable for their pure and 
classical symmetry a thoughtful shade, which some- 
times deepened into tender sadness, could for a mo- 
ment have given preference to the more joyous and 
superb beauty of Lord Guilford. There was some- 
thing ideal in Edward’s presence that awoke the heart 
to a sort of regretful admiration. 

But now, as the young men issued from the Tower, 
both animated and flushed with the expectation of 
meeting old friends and congenial pleasures again, 
the contrast in their appearance was not so great. If 
the color on Edward’s cheek was too brilliant for 
perfect health, the warm blush that swept over it 
gave the appearance of youth’s richest bloom, and 
when his entire soul broke forth in a smile, even 
Guilford’s face was not more eloquent of joy. 

*« See, my lord, how many bright eyes are turning 
hitherward their beautiful welcome,” whispered 
young Dudley. ‘Every rose-bush seems to have 
concealed a fair face. Ah, it is a pleasant thing to be 
monarch of so many hearts.” 

A sigh struggled to Edward’s lip and he muttered 
something beneath his breath, while he lifted the 
plumed cap gracefully from his brow in acknowledge- 
ment of the murmur which followed his appearance. 

As they passed down the straight walk a man of 
middle age, with the collars and jeweled insignia of 
many a noble order glittering on his bosom, left a 
bench on which he had been sitting, and came eagerly 
forward. The smile, that had almost faded from 
Edward’s lip, glowed out again, and with the warm 
impulse of youth, he quickened his pace and leaving 
the group of young nobles that were in his train, ad- 
vanced to meet his visiter. 


‘Our good uncle his Grace of Suffolk!” he ex- 
claimed with unusual animation. ‘ My lord, it is 
kind thus to be first among those who greet our return 
to the metropolis!” and Edward held forth his hand, 
which the new Duke of Suffolk kissed on bended 
knee. 

** My liege, I had ill requited the late grace con- 
ferred on me by your highness, had I delayed a mo- 
ment in paying homage at your feet. Nothing but an 
intimation sent by the Lord Protector that your high- 
ness wished to travel with but few followers, kept me 
from seeking your presence long before this.” 

‘* Ah, your grace should thank my good father for 
his forethought and care of your riding apparel,” ex- 
claimed Lord Guilford, laughing; ‘fore George, 
those of us who did follow his highness found but 
rough journeying among the towns of York and the 
hills of Derbyshire.” 

Suffolk smiled, and the king, instead of checking 
this gay forwardness in his favorite and old play-fel- 
low, passed his arm familiarly through that of the 
young man, and turned gently to the duke again. 

‘*Come you to London accompanied by my lady, 
her Grace of Suffolk?” he said with down-cast eyes 
and some embarrassment of manner, which a question 
so simple did not seem to warrant. 

‘* My lady and our daughter, your grace’s fellow 
student, came up with me to London, and are both 
waiting to express the thanks which female eloquence 
may render better than my awkward speech.” 

“The Lady Jane, said you the Lady Jane Grey 
was in London, my Lord ?” exclaimed young Dudley, 
while the warm blood flashed over his face ; and so 
eager was he that though the arm resting on his began 
to tremble, and the young monarch leaned more and 
more heavily upon him, he was quite unconscious of 
it all. 

‘“* Ah my good lord, when may I be permitted to 
wait upon her grace ?” 

The king drew his arm hastily from Lord Guil- 
ford’s ; his brow contracted slightly, and there was a 
scarcely perceptible curve of the lip, which met the 
duke’s eye just as he was about to answer the for- 
ward young lord; he was an old courtier, and this 
emotion, though a slower man might not have per- 
ceived it, modified his answer. 

‘Her Grace and the Lady Jane are waiting an 
audience here,’ he said, bowing to Edward, ‘ and 
until his majesty shall have granted them that they 
may not receive other guests.” 

Dudley bit his lip and dofling his cap, bowed till its 
plumes touched the earth, and moved down a walk 
which intercepted that where the king was standing, 
and which led by an arbor where a latticed arch, gor- 
geously colored and gilt, shone through a rose-thicket 
that overrun it with verdure—the king gazed after him 
a moment and then turned with a cordial smile to the 
Duke of Suffolk. 

‘** Mind not his froward humor, my good lord and 
cousin; deeming his father and our guardian more 
powerful even than a boy king, who loves him per- 
chance too well, he may well forget that respectful 
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good sooth we sometimes are fain to overlook. We 
are young for state ceremony or state cares yet, but 
old enough to say how it joys us to greet the husband 
of our fair kinswoman. Have you seen his Grace of 
Northumberland, my lord ?” 

‘** Not yet. We are bounden to the Lord Protector 
for the intercession which moved your highness to 
exalt the husband of your kinswoman to the dukedom 
of Suffolk, but our first thanks are due here where 
our best love has ever been.” 

As Suffolk spoke he bent before the king and would 
have knelt, but before his knee touched the earth 
Edward prevented the act of grateful homage. 

‘** My lord—nay your grace, rise, I beseech you— 
there may come a time when Edward shall kneel to 
Suffolk, for a richer and dearer boon than the proudest 
dukedom in all England.” 

Edward’s voice trembled and his cheek grew pallid 
as he spoke ; some deep feeling seemed struggling for 
utterance in his young bosom—Suffolk looked at him 
with unaffected surprise. 

‘“‘T do not understand your highness !” he said with 
some hesitation ; ‘‘ but Suffolk must be rich indeed, if 
aught in his possession can give pleasure to King 
Edward.” 

Edward hesitated; the cheek before pale grew 
crimson beneath the duke’s earnest gaze. 

‘We will talk of this hereafter,” he said, after a 
moment of painful confusion—‘‘ meantime take up 
your abode in the Tower, with her grace and—and 
the Lady Jane. We will speak to the Lord Protector 
that apartments be prepared near_those allotted to our 
person. Our guardian,” he added, with a faint smile, 
‘‘loves not to see Edward’s kin too near the throne, 
but you and your fair duchess are in favor with him 
now. It was but yesterday, as we entered London, 
he spoke of hasting your journey up to town by a 
special messenger. He might chide me with boyish 
gossip if you are kept longer from his presence.” 

With one of those sad and sweet smiles which gave 
a heavenly brightness to his face, Edward extended 
his hand for Suffolk to kiss once more, and passed 
down the garden walk thoughtfully and somewhat in 
advance of the group of young nobles that had attend- 
ed him into the open air. Instead of joining some of 
the high born beauties grouped about, who cast many 
a smiling glance on his face as he moved through 
them, he waved his hand in token that no one should 
follow, and withdrawing to the arbor behind which 
Dudley had disappeared, sat down and was soon lost 
in a reverie that seemed to wrap every faculty of his 
mind. 

There must have been pleasant hues and flashes in 
the dream of fancy that occupied the royal boy, for 
his deep violet eyes, though fixed upon the turf, glowed 
beneath their heavy fringes, and occasionally asmile 
trembled over his mouth. Then again his cheek 
would flush and a look of anxiety swept over that 
smooth forehead, and once or twice murmurs drop- 
ped from his lips during that sweet but troubled 
reverie. 

“A throne! ohif I couldgive hera seat in Paradise, 
that would more beseem her rare beauty—the heavenly 





truth of her character. To-morrow, and my fate will 
be decided. To-morrow !—They tell me kings never 
sue in vain. Alas! if she wed not Edward Tudor for 
himself alone—out upon the base thought—a thousand 
kingdoms could not win a smile from those pure lips 
if the heart prompted it not! Have I not watched the 
pure unfolding of every new impulse as it found life 
in her bosom? Were we not children together, bro- 
ther and sister, till this quick kindling of the blood, 
this heart thrill even as a remembrance of her image 
passed through my bosom, taught me how tame a 
feeling is fraternal love compared to this beautiful 
delirium which will not let me rest.” 

As these thoughts passed rather through the brain 
than from the lips of the musing youth, a light foot- 
step approached the arbor, and as the occupant lifted 
his eyes they fell on the figure of a maiden who, with- 
out observing him, entered the bower and looked 
around with sparkling eyes, as if welcoming back 
some sweetly remembered scene. 

The king held his breath, for the quick beating of 
his heart deprived him of all strength; the maiden 
sighed, as if to throw off memories that crowded on 
her mind with a rush too delicious for quiet joy, and 
sitting down near the entrance, folded her hands and 
fell into an attitude of thoughtful repose, from which 
a sculptor might have caught immortality. There 
was a noble and yet delicate beauty in the bend of 
that snow-white neck—in the sweet lips just curving 
to a smile, and the pure, white forehead, upon which 
the light came broadly, while the rest of her person 
was lost in shadow. There was a statue-like and 
chaste loveliness about her tall and slender person, 
which might have seemed too cold but for the muta- 
tions of thought that swelled her bosom and sent a 
rosy flush up to her round cheek with every rising 
breath. Her very garments had a classical fashion, 
remarkable for that gorgeous age. An under garment 
of delicate linen, edged with narrow point lace of 
gossamer fineness, alone relieved the robe of black 
velvet, which was girded around her slender waist 
by a rope of pearls, and fell over her person in folds 
rich, motionless and heavy, as if chiseled from a 
rock of jet. The tresses of her hair, which were of 
that purplisk and lustrous black, that brightens the 
wing of a raven, were gathered away from her fore- 
head with a double string of snow-white pearls, and 
knotted in a glossy mass to the back of her exquisitely 
formed head. Two or three large diamonds were on 
the small hands that lay softly clasped in her lap, 
shining clear and bright, as if she had been gathering 
roses all the morning and had forgotten to shake the 
dew-drops from her fingers. 

Still King Edward sat motionless, and lost in the 
verdant and shadowy depths of the arbor. When the 
maiden first appeared his cheek turned white and his 
limbs trembled with a faint thrill which was too 
sweet for pain, too exquisite for entire joy. Then 
the blood rushed to his cheek, his eyes sparkled, as 
the wet violet shines when a sunbeam flashes on its 
dewy birth-place, a sigh trembled up from his heart, 
and though still faint and timid with tumultuous feel- 
ings, he arose and advanced toward the lady. 
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*¢ Cousin !” 

The Lady Jane started, a bright smile broke over 
her lips, and with one hand extended, she approached 
the youthful monarch. 

“ Ah my liege, I did not hope for this, but feared 
that my greeting and my thanks must alike be spoken 
in the presence chamber. You do not know, my 
royal and gracious king—” 

“Call me Edward—call me cousin!’’ exclaimed 
the king, interrupting her with passionate warmth— 
“leave titles for the court. Here, sweet lady, I 
would be only the fellow student of by-gone times.” 

‘*Edward—cousin! oh if I had a thousand such 
names by which to speak all the gratitude which those 
of our house feel for your gracious bounty !” cried 
the beautiful girl, dropping one knee gracefully tothe 
turf and kissing the hand which still prisoned hers. 

A bright rose flush followed the touch of those dewy 
lips, and Edward hastily unwove his fingers from her 
clasp, that she might not feel how thrillingly his pulse 
was beating. 

‘Not thus, Lady Jane; when did you kneel to 
Edward Tudor before!” cried the youth, bending 
down to raise her from his feet. She looked up, those 
eyes full of passionate and tender love were looking 
into hers. The blood left her face and neck pale as 
marble; it rushed back in a flood of glowing crimson, 
and she arose to her feet with downcast eyes and 
stood trembling like an aspen before the king. 

Edward saw that his secret was known. He too 
trembled, and had not the courage to look on that 
sweet face, and fora minute there was adead silence 
between them. When he did at length look on her 
it was timidly, as if he were not a monarch, and had 
not the proudest kingdom on earth to bestow with 
his love. True affection is full of noble humility, and 
never did love more pure and true beat in a human bo- 
som, than that which made the young monarch tremble 
to meet the gaze of those soft and downcast eyes. He 
saw the color fading from her face, and to his keen 
apprehension it seemed that a troubled expression 
took its place, and that the broad white eyelids grew 
tremulo@s as if tears were gathering under them. 

** Will you not speak—will you not look on me?” 
he said at last, speaking very low but ina voice of 
thrilling tenderness. 

Lady Jane lifted her eyes and they were indeed full 
of tears. 

“ Forgive me, oh forgive my presumption!” he ex- 
claimed passionately. 

‘Presumption !” murmured the young girl, in a 
sad voice, and a deeper shade of trouble swept over 
her face. 

‘Will you listen to me but for a moment! Let 
me speak all the feelings that have so disturbed and 
pervaded my whole being since—since—”’ 

Edward paused and drew in his breath; for that 
instant footsteps approached the arbor, and Lord 
Guilford Dudley appeared in the walk, flushed with 
exercise in the nine-pin cloister. 

** My lord—my lord!” he exclaimed, without ob- 
serving with whom Edward was engaged, “ they 
wait your highness in the cloister. There is rebel- 





lion there; half a dozen among the youngest and 
fiercest refuse to strike down another pin till the king 
appears to witness the game !” 

As he uttered the last words Dudley entered the 
arbor, and his eyes fell on the Lady Jane. It was his 
turn to be embarrassed, and, with all his gay con- 
fidence, the blood flushed his face with additional 
crimson. 

‘** The Lady Jane!” he said, lifting his plumed cap 
from his brow. ‘I did not hope for the pleasure of 
meeting you here.” 

There was a slight emphasis on the last word, 
that brought a tinge of color once more to the lady’s 
cheek, while Edward, whose eyes had begun to 
sparkle at Guilford’s intrusion, answered somewhat 
haughtily. 

“Few subjects, my Lord Guilford, would address 
a lady in such questioning tone, in the presence of 
her sovereign.” 

For the first time almost in his life Lord Guilford 
turned pale, his lip began to tremble, and he bent his 
flashing eyes on the lady. 

**T crave pardon for the intrusion and for all free- 
dom of speech,” he said, stepping back from the 
arbor, while his voice bespoke wounded pride mingled 
with other hidden, but deeper feelings. ‘I thought 
not to offend, my liege.” 

The generous king was touched; for there was 
wounded affection as well as pride in the answer, and 
these few words were the first of an irritable nature 
that had ever passed between the two high-born 
youths. 

** Nay, Dudley,” he said, moving after the spirited 
favorite, ‘let us leave our gentle cousin to the re- 
tirement she sought in coming hither, while we spend 
a half hour in clashey cloister. We both should 
crave pardon of the noble demoiselle, for thus intrud- 
ing on her privacy.” 

With these conciliating words, Edward bent his 
head with a look of mingled tenderness and reverence 
to the Lady Jane, and passing his arm through Dud- 
ley’s led him down the walk, but not before the young 
lord had cast a glance, half in sorrow, half in re- 
proach, on the lady, who stood, with a look of painful 
bewilderment, gazing after them. The moment they 
disappeared in the lightly carved arch which led to 
the cloister, she sat down, clasped her hands, and re- 
mained plunged in deep thought for the duration of 
ten or fifteen minutes. All at once she unclasped 
her hands, pressed them over her eyes, and burst into 
a passion of tears. 

While this scene was going forward in the garden, 
the Dukes of Northumberland and Suffolk sat to- 
gether in the eouncil chamber of the Lord Protector. 
The interview must have been an important one, for 
Suffolk, who was of a nervous and restless tempera- 
ment, seemed keenly excited; his dark eyes glittered, 
and he ever and anon arose, moved about the cham- 
ber, and sat down again, forgetful of all ceremony, 
though Northumberland remained calm and unmoved, 
toying with the jeweled pen with which he had been 
writing, and watching the mutations of Suffolk’s 
countenance from under his black brows. 
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** You see now, my lord duke, to what end I have 
been working?” said Northumberland. ‘It was for 
this I persuaded the royal boy to grant you the duke- 
dom. This marriage once solemnized, and our chil- 
dren shall mount the throne. I have counseled with 
my son, and he, it seems, has already fixed his hopes 
on your fair daughter.” 

“But Jane, has, she given encouragement to his 
suit ?” 

“Faith I did not ask, deeming it of small import. 
What damsel of a noble house ever gainsays the will 
of her father where the interest of his family is to be 
advanced?” 

Northumberland rose as he spoke, and flung down 
the pen with a half contemptuous motion, as if 
annoyed that a nobleman of sense should deem the 
will of his daughter any thing in a matrimonial 
alliance. 

‘But, after all, this may come to nothing,” said 
Suffolk thoughtfully, “never have I seen the king 
look so well or vigorous; surely—and Heaven grant 
it may be so—your grace overrates his illness ?” 

‘“ What then?” exclaimed Northumberland, with 
haughty violence—‘Is it nothing that a son of 
Northumber!and’s Duke, and the Lord Protector of 
England, takes for his wife the daughter of a de- 
scendant of John Grey ?” 

“Nay,” replied Suffolk, feeling something of calm 
contempt for the man before him, whose titles and 
power were both so newly acquired that this ever 
came uppermost in his mind, ‘‘the great grand- 
daughter of Henry the Seventh, and the descendant, 
with but one remove, from a Queen Dowager of 
France, might not deem herself too highly honored 
by an alliance with the grandson of that Dudley who 
was executed for his extortions in the reign of her 
grand uncle Henry the Eighth.” 

Northumberland drew a pace back, and his dark 
and deeply set eyes flashed fire, but his pride always 
took the form of arrogance, and was easily overawed 
by firmness; besides, the interests at stake were too 
important; he could not, to revenge a truth bluntly 
spoken, throw away the hopes of a kingdom. 

“My lord,” he said, relaxing from his haughty 
position, “this is folly; we, who play at a game 
where kingdoms are staked, should leave hot words 
and harsh arguments to the rabble!” 

But Suffolk was not so easily appeased. Though 
neither possessed of the audacious pride or daring 
ambition which characterized Northumberland, his 
sense of high birth was keen, and without seeming 
to observe the hand extended to him by the Lord Pro- 
tector, he left the council chamber, too much excited 
for further conversation. 

That night the great flag of England, as it streamed 
from the highest tower of the fortress, proclaiming 
the presence of the king, floated not over a heart 
more anxious than that of the youthful monarch. All 
night long he lay on his gorgeous couch, feverish 
and anxious from contending emotions. Every word, 
every tone, that had dropped from the Lady Jane, in 
their interview, passed through his mind, to be dwelt 
on and pondered over, as a miser examines and 
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counts his gold, searching eagerly for an imperfect 
coin, and yet dreading to find one. It was in vain 
that he tried to rest, that he gathered the glowing 
counterpane over his head, and pressed his hot cheek 
on the snowy pillow; the tumult of his feelings was 
too powerful for rest. 

The dawn was breaking over the mighty old for- 
tress before its master fell asleep, and when his 
languid eyes at length closed, it was amid a flood of 
light, which took a purple and golden richness from 
the armorial bearings of a race of kings, emblazoned 
on every pane of the high and arched window. Each 
device glowing out, on its crystal tablet, more and 
more definitely as the light grew stronger. There, at 
last, on his royal couch, canopied with gilded carv- 
ing and golden damask, heaped with snow-white 
linen and silken drapery, lay the royal boy, worn out 
and exhausted by a night of intense and passionate 
reverie; such as might have shaken the strength of 
manhood. But even in his physical prostration, 
mind, vivid, fanciful and precocious at all times, was 
still busy, and floating as it were in a beautiful atmo- 
sphere, such as that which lay in soft and rainbow 
tints all around him. His lips glowed like damp coral, 
and were smilingly parted till the white and even 
teeth shone through, like an unlocked and crimson 
casket where pearls are kept—while ever and anon 
the smile grew brighter, and a beautiful expression 
of joy swept over his face, revealing the heavenly 
dreams that were busy with that young and pure 
heart. 

A page came in, stealing softly through the room, 
and, seeing that his master slept, retreated again with 
noiseless footsteps. Another hour went by and the 
page appeared again, and retreated once more, fear- 
ful of disturbing a repose that seemed so full of hap- 
piness. Another hour was succeeded by another, 
and the light footfall of the page aroused his master. 
He started from his pillow, and looked around with 
that pleasant bewilderment which sometimes follows 
the breaking up of happy dreams. The real and the 
illusive were still blended with sweet confusion in 
his mind. 

‘‘T heard her footfall, I felt her breath as she bent 
over me!” he murmured, drawing one hand across 
his forehead, “yet there is no one here. Ah! how 
could I think so!” 

He drew a deep breath, and falling back on his pil- 
low, with closed eyes murmured— 

‘¢Oh! if I could but dream again!” while over his 
face came an expression of ineflable happiness, such 
as the heart only knows in the rosy hope of first 
love. One or two delicious tears pressed through 
his thick eyelashes, and still he lay striving to force 
back slumber, that he might fancy those happy scenes 
over once more. Alas! for the sweet dreams of 
youth, they never come twice in the same form ! 

The page, outside the door, caught the sound of his 
master’s voice, low as it was, and came in. 

“Did you speak, my master?” said the child, for 
he was scarcely more than that. 

‘*No, child, not yet—ten minutes hence come 
again, but come alone !” 
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The boy withdrew, and still the young king dream- 
ed on—he was awake, but dreaming not-the less. 

Again the boy came in, and just then a clock in 
the anteroom tolled the hour. Edward started up, 
while the boy filled a ewer of massy gold with per- 
fumed water, and brought it to his master. Before 
laving his hands in the water, Edward laid them both, 
with a caress that was half a blessing, on the child’s 
head. 

‘* You seem happy, Arthur,” he said, as the boy 
lifted his eyes with an expression of fond trustfulness 
to his face. 

The page cast down his eyes and blushed. “It is 
because my master is happy,” he said, with affec- 
tionate simplicity. 

** How many honest English faces, old and young, 
may be thus lighted up by the bliss of their king, or 
saddened by his grief, this day shall determine,” was 
Edward’s thought; and from that moment a more 
anxious expression settled on his features. 

‘* Shall I call your highness’s gentleman ?” inquired 
the boy, doubtful of his own abilities to perform the 
services of the toilet. 

‘** Not so, Arthur—it worries me to have so many 

tall men about my person. You shall serve me alone 
to-day, and after this, perchance, unless his Grace of 
Northumberland says nay to my wishes. Bring me 
yon surcoat with the ermine lining, I will pass forth 
to the battlements through the private entrance; the 
médrning breeze should not quite have died from the 
river. ; 
‘Oh no, it is still fresh, and was roughing up the 
waves like fairy work a half hour since, when my 
lord the Protector went up the river, attended by 
half the court, and with the Duke of Suffolk in his 
barge.” 

‘‘ Was the duchess with them? The Duchess of 
Suffolk, I mean,” inquired the king. 

‘JT do not know the duchess,” replied the boy, 
**but two ladies were in the barge, one very tall, 
with a purple robe and mantle of ermine, another 
younger and—”’ 

‘““Was Lord Guilford Dudley with his father?” 
inquired the king abruptly, prompted by a vague 
feeling of jealousy. 

‘« Nay, I know the Lord Guilford well; he was not 
of the company,” replied the page, who, with one 
knee to the floor, was fastening a long white plume 
to the mortier cap of his master. 

‘* Go now to the anteroom, and seek me in the bat- 
tlement an hour hence,”’ said Edward, and taking his 
cap from the page he settled the band of snow-white 
ermine on his forehead, and, with the graceful plume 
drooping over his left cheek, sought that portion of 
the fortress which overlooked the river. The battle- 
ments seemed entirely deserted, and far up the 
Thames he saw a shoal of barges, blazing with gilt 
work, and with gorgeous streamers flowing far over 
the waters, which broke under a light wind, and, 
catching the sunshine, left a sparkling path to mark 
the arrow-like track of each barge as it cut through 
the noble stream. 

Glad to be alone, the king sat down with his back 





to an abutment of stone-work, and fell into a fit of 
musing, with his eyes fixed on the receding barges. 
His thoughts were neither so visionary nor so happy 
as his morning dreams had been, for a feeling of 
doubt, a sort of intuitive jealousy—too vague for rea- 
son, but strong enough for a check to entire happi- 
ness—mingled with the hopes of young love. When 
those barges, imperceptibly fading from his view, 
should return, his fate would be decided. The hope 
of a life trembled around his young heart, and he who 
had a crown to give grew timid as a child, with fear 
that the love of one pure heart might be withheld 
from his suit. 

All at once the sound of voices and of approaching 
footsteps convinced the king that he was not alone 
upon the battlements. He would have risen, for the 
footsteps paused close by the parapet against which 
he was leaning, but the sound of a voice which made 
his blood thrill and his heart leap like a wounded bird, 
deprived him of all strength. 

‘* Till yesterday, this news would have filled my 
heart with happiness too sweet for earth,” said the 
soft and gentle voice of Lady Jane Grey. 

“ And why not now? what has happened since 
yesterday, to chill the blessed news?” exclaimed a 
voice, which the king recognized with a thrill of pain 
as that of Lord Guilford Dudley. 

The lady seemed to hesitate, and her voice faltered 
as she attempted a reply, which Dudley interrupted 
with jealous impetuosity. 

‘Is it that a day at court has chilled the love so 
often acknowledged, and of which I admit that Guil- 
ford Dudley can never be worthy ?” 

The king drew a sharp breath and pressed his hand 
hard against his breast, for a pain seized him, keen 
and sudden as if a vulture had buried his beak there. 
A few words, scarcely audible, fell upon his ear, but 
he lost their sense in making a vain effort to arise and 
leave the spot. 

‘It is not that I love you less or that the sanction 
our parents give to our union is not precious to meas 
to you, Dudley,” said the Lady Jane, in a deprecating 
voice. ‘ But, alas, there can be no perfect happiness 
which gives pain to—to others.” 

‘“‘ Nay, your words are measured, lady, your heart 
beats coldly,” replied Lord Guilford passionately. 
*<Tt was not thus, with downcast eyes and quivering 
lips, the first confession of your love for me was 
made !” 

* You wrong me, Guilford, wrong me cruelly,” 
cried the lady, and from the broken tones in which 
she spoke Edward knew that the fair girl was weep- 
ing. ‘‘I have something at my heart which chills the 
joy of this bright moment but touches notthe strength 
of my plighted love. I may not tell it even to you; 
but rest assured of this, the heart of Jane Grey was 
never more wholly yours than now !” 

“IT do believe it, my sweet betrothed,” cried the 
young man, and from the slight pause that followed, 
Edward felt that his rival’s lips were pressed to the 
beautiful hand he had almost deemed his own. “I 
do believe it—forgive the jealous heat that for a mo- 
ment made me doubt ?” 
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There was a moment’s pause, during which Lord 
Dudley remained silent, while the lady seemed to 
weep. 

When Dudley’s voice was heard again it was 
tremulous and sad almost as hers had been. 

“Dear lady, I can guess your secret,” he said, 
almost reverently. The king loves you. My noble 
master—his demeanor in the garden yesterday—his 
readiness to give a dukedom to your father—I was 
blind not to see this before !” 

The lady only replied by her sobs. 

** 'W ould to Heaven this were otherwise. My life, 
my sonl I would give to Edward, but not thee, be- 
loved, not thee; unless’—and now his voice was 
broken and troubled in its utterance—“ unless thy 
heart goes with the king, and Edward with his crown 
is dearer to Lady Jane Grey than poor Dudley, the 
younger son, who must take more honor from his 
wife than he can give.” 

**Oh no, think you if Edward were more to me than 
a dear relative—good and noble, whom all men re- 
verence—my liege sovereign, whom to dislike were 
treason, both to the state and my own heart—think 
you I should shed these bitter tears from a knowledge 
of his love ?” exclaimed the lady, with more passion- 
ate energy than she had yet spoken. 

‘* Bless thee, my beloved, bless thee—and God help 
my royal master! It is a gloomy knowledge that he, 
so proud, so more than regal in every thought, must 
find pain and sorrow in our happiness. Oh it must 
kill him to yield thee up !” 

** Perchance,” said the lady less sadly, ‘‘ perchance 
we may even now deceive ourselves. It was but a 
look—a word more ardent than -his lips are used to 
utter, but he was always so kind, and we have been 
fellow students together. What if a girl’s vanity had 
alone given birth to the idea?” 

‘** Heaven grant that it may be so!” cried Dudley, 
with the prompt credence of extreme youth to that 
which it most desires. 

“Oh! if it prove so you shall rail at this presump- 
tion, and all will be joy again; nay, I could even 
now chide the arrogant thought, and cast it to the 
wind.” 

‘Not arrogant, beloved, not arrogant; the highest 
monarch in Christendom—which, fore George, Ed- 
ward is—might be proud of girding that fair brow 
with a diadem ; but, alas! Guilford Dudley has only 
a loyal heart to give.” 

‘And that heart,” said the lady, in a voice rich 
with affection, “that heart Jane Grey would not 
render up for all the diadems of Europe! Now,” 
she added, ‘let us banish the thought, which, per- 
chance, does wrong to our gracious king. He could 
not so have cast away his love.” 

Lord Dudley and his fair companion resumed their 
walk along the ramparts as the lady ceased speaking, 
and though the tone of their voices now and then 
swept by the king, he heard no more—alas! what 
need was there of further words to confirm his utter 
desolation! He tried to rise and leave the ramparts, 
but the pain was still in his breast, darting through 
and through like the sting of a serpent, draining the 





blood from his lips, and, as it were, cutting his breath 
into short gasps—a painful throb or two, a choking 
sensation, then his breath came full, and with it a 
crimson dew rose to his lips, dying them of a damp 
and vivid red. He took a handkerchief from his 
bosom, and drew it across his mouth and his damp 
forehead; when he removed it his lips were white 
again, and the delicate lace which bordered the hand- 
kerchief had taken a stain of blood. 

*“‘T knew that it would kill me,’? murmured the 
poor youth, supporting his brow with one trembling 
hand, ‘‘ but she—she shall be happy. It is not too 
late—oh! if I could but gather strength and meet 
them with a smile! Let me try, let me try!” He 
arose, staggered forward a pace, but his eyes grew 
dim, and his limbs shook so violently that he sunk 
down faint but not quite insensible. And there the 
royal youth lay alone in the agony of his broken 
hopes, for Lord Guilford had left the battlement, un- 
conscious of his master’s presence, and the King of 
England lay helpless and like a broken flower on the 
ramparts of his own mighty fortress. 

When the page came to seek his master he was 
resting perfectly motionless against the parapet of 
stone which had concealed his presence from the 
lovers. The jewels on his cap were blazing in the 
sunshine, which had crept round to his resting-place, 
and the white ostrich feather lay broken and crushed 
between his cheek and the rough stone. He opened 
his eyes and tried to smile as the page came up and 
bent in terror over him. 

‘Unfold the surcoat from my bosom, and let the 
wind sweep over me,” murmured the poor king, 
holding the boy by his tunic, that he might not run 
for help. ‘‘ Ah, how cool it is! the hot fur seemed 
holding back my breath. There, I am growing 
stronger now! See that no one is on the battlement, 
to frighten the court with.gossip of my illness, then 
come and help me to my chamber.” 

When the boy returned with word that no person 
was in sight, he found the king standing up, with one 
arm resting on the parapet, and still panting for 
breath. 

‘There, put your arm around me thus, and I will 
rest on your shoulder,” he said, passing an arm round 
the boy’s neck. ‘* This weakness will soon pass away. 
See that you mention it not even to my Lord Pro- 
tector!” 

**T would die rather than disobey your highness,” 
said the boy, grateful for the trust reposed in him, 
and with his bright face lifted anxiously to that of his 
master. ‘Ah, lean yet more upon me, I am very 
strong.” 

‘*T must perforce !” said the king, with a sad smile, 
and they moved on, the king striving to cumber his 
page as little as possible, while the affectionate child 
bore himself up stoutly under the weight which, with 
all his effort, the royal invalid could not choose but 
cast on his young shoulders, and thus, in a loving and 
trustful link of mutual youth and helplessness, the 
master and servant moved toward the royal apart- 
ments. 

END OF FIRST CHAPTER. 
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NO MORE. 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO AND GUITAR, 
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Oh, in that word there is a spell Then may we hope in heay’n to meet, 
Sinks to my bosom’s inmost core, | Where all our sorrows will be o’er, 

To live, yet hear that hated knell | To find a last, a sure retreat,. 
Proclaim’d on earth—we meet no more Where worldly wisdom guides no more. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY NEWS. 





FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD. 


Brussels, December 28, 1845. 

My pEAR GRavAM,—It is not an easy task in the present 
state of political excitement in Europe to sit down calmly 
and quietly to write a letter for an American magazine. 
When people are excited they ought not to go into company 
and inflict their presence on those who would be much bet- 
ter off without them. Still less do I think that a writer fora 
magazine published in the Athens of the United States (they 
have only an Athenzum in Boston) has a right to treat his 
readers en robe de chambre, and make them the innocent 
sufferers of his whims and oddities. But what am I to do 
in the midst of the cries for the abolition of the Corn Laws— 
the changes of ministry in England, and, in all probability, 
in France—and the all-absorbing failure of the potato crop! 
Surrounded by things so entirely material, and affecting 
the business of life, how shall I make good my escape to 
the Muses, and talk to the fair ones of our glorious city of 
literature and the arts! WerelI at this moment in Paris, 
(where, in all probability, I will be ina fortnight,) I might, 
in the midst of a people who are always young, or rather 
always children, forget the sober realities of life; but here 
in Brussels, at seventy-five leagues from the capital of the 
European continent, where every thing wears yet the 
sombre aspect of the Spaniards—where, since the Revolu- 
tion, people have only been intent on saving their fortunes, 
or making fortunes by saving—where the industrial pur- 
suits have absorbed the enthusiasm of the artist—and 
where the imagination of the people has become as level 
as the country, such a thing is entirely impossible. The 
finest thing about Brussels is, that in a very few hours you 
can be in either London, Paris, or on the Rhine. There 
are, therefore, many important interests which meet here, 
and few artists who, in the course of their peregrinations, 
are not obliged, and, I may add, pleased with passing a few 
days in one of our excellent caravansaries. Brussels has 
some attractions, but they are more of a physical than an 
intellectual kind. 

We are here, as in a provincial town of France, re- 
ceiving our impressions from Paris. Paris sets the fashion 
for the whole Continent, but more especially for Belgium. 
The French language is that of society, of polite literature, 
of oratory and of law. With the exception of two or 
three novel writers in the Flemish language, (which does 
not differ from the German more than the patois of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire from that of London,) all the 
publications here are French ; but unfortunately—to use a 
bull—there are none of them. The Belgians experience, 
to a great extent, the same inconvenience from France 
which we, to the sorrow of our writers, experience from 
England. The Belgians are the reprinters of the French, 
as we are, toa very great and lamentable extent, the re- 
printers of the English. The consequence is the same. 
When a Belgian feels that he has the power of writing 
that which is entitled toa name, he sets out for Paris, to 
obtain a publisher; for whatever be the reputation he may 
acquire at home, he knows he has to recommence his task 
to pass current in France. And he also knows that it is 
impossible for him to acquire a reputation at home before 
it is endorsed in France; for precisely the same reason 
that our authors have to make a trip across the Atlantic 





first, to try their good fortunes with a London publisher, 
before they can think of being favorably noticed in New 
York or Philadelphia. 

This state of things is most injurious to the national lite- 
rature of a country—nay, it renders the formation of a 
national literature altogether out of the question. And 
without national literature there is no such thing as a true 
national independence. One of the means resorted to in 
Belgium to spread general information is to reprint what- 
ever is published in Paris, good, bad or indifferent. The 
feuilleton literature of France, which leavens the periodical 
press, and renders the staleness and unprofitableness of 
polities less oppressive, has also become the chief ingre- 
dient of the Belgian prints; only that the latter have no 
Seuilleton of their own, but content themselves with re- 
printing the effusions of French writers. The same may, 
with few exceptions, be said of the political text of the 
journals, and of the novel literature in particular. Every 
Belgian journal furnishes to its subscribers a series of 
volumes gratis, but these are not Belgian but French 
volumes. Eugene Sue, Thiers, Alexandre Dumas, Balzac, 
Sounillé, &c., furnish the daily ingredients of the papers 
published in all the larger towns of Belgium, in spite of 
the preachings of the clergy, who pronounce these writers 
to be infidels, and forbid, from the pulpit, the reading of 
their works. It is not sufficient to preach against French 
literature, you must have something to fill its place. As 
long as there does not exist an international copyright be- 
tween France and Belgium, the Belgians will have no 
national literature—nay, scarcely a publisher who will 
undertake to usher a Belgian book into the world! In spite 
of all the academies of learning, universities, colleges and 
literary societies, Belgian talent will be absorbed and con- 
sumed by the Parisian market. Talent, like every thing 
else, seeks the place where it is most valued; and this 
habit of being continually taxed by others, according to 
their standard of merit, cannot be practiced by any people 
without a total surrender of all the higher attributes of 
national and intellectual independence. 

I mention these things merely because they bear some 
analogy to our own case. Our literature, too, will not be 
national as long as England has the taxing and rewarding 
of our authors. And England will have it as long as we 
have not an international copyright which secures to our 
writers at home what mercantile men would call a fair 
competition with the copyrighted works of English writers. 
Our publishers may save a few hundred, or perhaps a few 
thousand pounds a year by cheap reprints of English edi- 
tions, but the nation is a loser by it to an incalculable 
extent. People cannot always see through the medium of 
an English glass, without their vision being troubled with 
English colors. And if this holds true of the best English 
works, what shall I say of the ephemeral productions, 
tinged as they necessarily are with the prejudices and 
passions of the day? Our national independence will not 
be complete till we have devised means not only of work- 
ing and legislating, but also of thinking for ourselves. 
Without the latter we shall never be independent of Eng- 
land any more than Belgium of France. 

I perceive that the English press now, though somewhat 
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late, begins to hold the same opinions in regard to the 
translations of the late French novels of Eugene Sue and 
Alexandre Dumas, which I expressed in the Magazine 
about six months since. The London Atheneum par- 
ticularly is struck with their immoral tendency—with the 
monstrous use which French novel writers make of their 
power of contrasting vice and virtue, of which the former 
is generally depicted with the greatest expenditure of 
artistical skill, and of the moral mischief which such con- 
trasts and the painfulness,of their details are sure to pro- 
duce among the great mass of young and “impressionable” 
readers. I have said so much on the subject that I think I 
have a right to refrain from it now. Only this I would yet 
add, that, joined to the reprints of English books, these 
translations from the French, hawked about as they are 
by our newsboys, cannot but destroy the last hope of 
American authors. 

The Annuals, as I told you, constitute the chief portion 
of the literature of the day. Of these I need not speak, as 
our American ones are quite as good, both as regards mat- 
ter and artistical improvements. In Germany a few his- 
torical Almanaes are published, which have some merit, 
but not sufficient to be dwelt on in a notice of this kind. 

Chapman and Hall, in London, have just published the 
History of Ten Years, 1830—1840,” translated from the 
French of Louis Blanc, 2 vols. I have already, in my 
previous communications, noticed the original. Among 
the many writers on Socialism, Communism and Electoral 
Reform in France, Louis Blane has perhaps the most 
mind, grace and elegance. He depicts the moral cancer 
of the present state of society in France in vivid colors. 
He admits that the present government of France is a 
failure, subverting the moral energy of the nation, and 
that the elevation of Louis Philippe to the throne of France 
was a stupendous fraud practiced on the nation. Louis 
Blanc is one of the most active men in France, intimately 
connected with Ledru Rollin, and going- hand in hand 
with him for the extension of the electoral franchise. For 
further particulars I must refer you to my former letters. 

Though briefly mentioned in my last, I cannot but again 
allude to the work of Toussaud, “Les Juifs Rois de 
VEpoque, (The Jews Kings of Our Times.) Though I 
cannot agree with either the historical references, nor the 
absurd Socialist doctrines of the author, he is right in his 
descriptions of the social evils of our times, and in tracing 
them to the feudal system of modern corporations; but be- 
tween the discovery of an evil and that of its proper 
remedy there is a distance as great as from Europe to 
America. 

At last M’Culloch has presented the public—British and 
American—with one of the many products of his literary 
industry. We have before us (1846) a new edition (God 
bless the mark !) of his “ Dictionary, Geographical, Statis- 
tical and Historical, of the Various Countries, &c., in the 
World.” The work, though tolerably well received, has 
caused some severe animadversion on the Continent for 
its stupendous inaccuracy, and the total want of erudition 
in the author. Wherever he found correct English sources 
to draw from the work will bear reading, but where he 
was obliged to draw from works written in different 
languages, he either betrays gross ignorance of these 
works or the language in which they are written. Better, 
and more impartial, information may certainly be derived 
from Porter’s “Progress of the Nation,” “ Buchanan’s 
Inquiry,” ‘‘ Journal of Trade,’ ‘* The British Almanac 
and Companion,” (somewhat on the plan of the American 
Almanac published in Boston, by James Monroe & Co.,) 
the ‘* New Edinburgh Almanac,” &c., &c Mr. M’Culloch 
is undoubtedly a man of information, research, and com- 
mon sense; but he is certainly more of a compiler than of 





an original author or thinker. His literary industry is 
praiseworthy, and, as would appear from the many editions 
of his works, profitable; but as works of original mind or 
genius they assuredly have no claims to public respect or 
admiration. Mr. M’Culloch’s style is always hard and dry, 
much drier than that of Scotch writers and reviewers 
generally; but his common-sense reasoning is often not 
only plausible but instructive. 

At last the Chartist poetry of the English has produced 
some elegant and learned criticism in France, which 
proves that the French understand the popular effusions of 
the English people as little as they do those of their dra- 
matic or epic poets. Mr. Philaret Chasles, the same who 
Was so severe on American literature some eight years 
since, although for greater convenience he copied the 
article from a stray number of Frazer’s Magazine, is the 
reviewer of the British Chartist poetry, in the October 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. Philaret Chasles, 
like Michel Chevalier and other professional abusers of 
America, and the popular side of English questions, is a 
man of obscure origin. He never was a St. Simonist, like 
the present Professor of Political Economy in the College 
of France, Member of the Chamber, Chevalier of the 
Order of the Legion of Honor, and Collaborator of the 
Journal des Débats, and purveyor of all the articles abusive 
of our country and its institutions, but atoned for this omis- 
sion, as indeed for his absence from those orgies in which 
Michel Chevalier and his brother Simoniens indulged them- 
selves, by being what was then called “a pauper con- 
spirator”—a character so little respected by the govern- 
ment of the citizen king, that he found it quite convenient 
to pass a year or two in England, to study the language. 
He subsequently returned to ‘ la belle France,” (pronounce 
Fr-r-r-rance !) and became Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature at the above named College. The 
zenith of his glory he reached asa contributor to the minis- 
terial journal, le Journal des Débats, and to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. Mr. Chasles has, of course, no more sym- 
pathy with the poor Chartist than is becoming his official 
station. He cannot turn pauper conspirator for a second 
time, after being connected with an administration paper. 

A very good work on the position of the poor laboring 
classes of Europe, is that of Willkomm’s (German) White 
Slaves, 5 vols. It is one of the few that might bear trans- 
lating, and will probably soon make its appearance in 
England. 

More interesting to the general reader are, in all proba- 
bility, George Cuvier’s Letters to Mr. C. H. Pfaff, in the 
Years 1788—1792, on Natural History, Politics and Litera- 
ture, with a Biographical Notice of Cuvier, by C. H. Pfaff, 
published by D. Behn: Kiel, 1845. ‘The letters are ori- 
ginally written in German; for Cuvier, though a French- 
man by birth, according to the geographical division of 
Germany and France, was born in a German province, 
and wrote the German with great vigor and fluency. It is 
remarkable that many of these letters are expressive of 
his disgust with the French people, and breathing a strong 
patriotism for Germany. Cuvier actually intended to quit 
France at that period, but preferred, subsequently, his pro- 
fessorship in Paris, and the honors conferred upon him by 
the successive governments, with all of whom he managed 
to keep on terms. 

Among the more abstruse works now in the process of 
publicafion, I must mention the following: Callery, Dic- 
tionnaire Encyclopédique de la Langue Chinoise. The work 
(which is to be completed in twenty quarto volumes) will 
be the best Encyclopedical Dictionary of the Chinese 
language in existence, but thus far only one volume has 
been published at Macao. The French government, of 
course, defrays a part of the expenses, 
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Lectures on the English Poets. By William Hazlitt. New 
York: Wiley and Putnam. 1 vol, 16mo. 


We recommend this book to all who desire to get a fair 
idea of Hazlitt’s character and powers. The English 
poets were Hazlitt’s most familiar companions. With 
them the choicest hours of his life were passed. In the 
illustration of their beauties his mind reveled with deiight. 
His love rather sharpened than dimmed his insight. The 
acuteness of his criticism is as notable as its eloquence. 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Swift, Gay, Wordsworth—these are all treated in the pre- 
sent volume with a force and refinement of mind, and a 
sharp condensation of style, which, at times, absolutely be- 
witch the reader. Much of the peculiar gusto of the book 
comes from the intrusion, in brilliantly peevish starts, of 
the writer’s own personality. This, while it sometimes 
altogether vitiates his opinions, by substituting petulant 
paradoxes for sound reasons, has still a raciness which 
cannot fail to fascinate. 

The difficulty with Hazlitt’s mind, as it appears in this 
as well as his other works, is its lack of comprehension. 
It seems sharpened down into points—it pierces rather than 
grasps. Itis not guided and guarded by general princi- 
ples. There are sentences of great depth of meaning in 
the present volume, but they are not so arranged as to 
strike the mind with their full force. They would be more 
suggestive if made more prominent, and other matter kept 
in due subordination to them. It cannot be said of his style 
as he says of Voltaire’s—‘‘ Every sentence tells, and the 
whole reads like one sentence.”” It has individuality with- 
out unity. In his criticism, he dissects rather than repre- 
sents. His idea of a poet is not impressed on the imagina- 
tion as a concrete whole; he gives the separate parts, but 
does not fuse them together. There is impatience and im- 
petuosity in his judgments, as though a calm contemplation 
of the object of his analysis were disagreeable. The plea- 
sure we take in reading him is not genial. Few readers 
love Hazlitt, even when most fascinated by his brilliancy. 

The sneers and side cuts at cotemporaries are pretty 
freely introduced in this volume. Though Hazlitt had 
great respect for Wordsworth, and wrote some of the few 
criticisms which were really interpretations of that great 
poet’s genius, he still delighted to ridicule the foibles of his 
character, and especially the narrowness of his taste. 
Speaking of Voltaire, Hazlitt remarks—“ His Candide isa 
master-piece of wit. It has been called the ‘ dull product 
of a scoffer’s pen ;’? but after reading the Excursion, few 
people will think it dwi/.”” Yet in an article on this very 
Excursion, Hazlitt commences with saying-—“ In power of 
intellect, in lofty conception, in the depth of feeling, at once 
simple and sublime, which pervades every part of it, and 
which gives to every object an almost preter-natural and 
preter-human interest, this work has seldom been sur- 
passed. - * * His mind is, as it were, coeval with the 
primary forms of things; his imagination holds immediately 
from nature, and owns no allegiance but to the elements.” 

In the remarks on Moore, Rogers, Southey and Campbell 
there is much brilliant and acute criticism, accompanied by 
bitter feeling. Poor Sam Rogers is pierced through and 
through with the critic’s lance. We are told that “he 
wraps up obvious thoughts in a glittering cover of fine 





words; is full of enigmas with no meaning to them; is 
studiously inverted and scrupulously far-fetched. His poetry 
is a tortuous, tottering, wriggling, fidgety translation of 
every thing from the vulgar tongue, into all the tantalizing, 
teasing, tripping, lisping, mismminee-pimminee of the highest 
brilliancy and fashion of poetical diction. You cannot see 
the thought from the ambiguity of the language, the figure 
for the finery, the picture for the varnish. The whole is 
refined and frittered away into an appearance of the most 
evanescent brilliancy and tremulous imbecility. There is 
no other fault to be found with the ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ 
than a want of taste and genius.” 

Campbell suffers also a charge in Hazlitt’s criticism. 
There was no love lost between these writers. Campbell 
treated Hazlitt and spoke of him as a blackguard. They 
quarreled during Campbell’s editorship of the New Monthly, 
and while Hazlitt was contributing to it the Conversations 
with Northcote. One of the gossiping recorders of Camp- 
bell’s conversation gives this as his opinion of Hazliti— 
‘‘ Of all the false, vain, selfish blackguards that ever dis- 
graced human nature, Hazlitt was the falsest, vainest and 
most selfish. He would have sacrificed a million of men, 
had he the power to do so, to procure even one moment’s 
enjoyment for himself. He would worm himself into your 
confidence only to betray you, and commit the basest act of 
ingratitude without a blush or sigh for its commission.” 
This opinion smacks more of inebriation than reason. 
Hazlitt’s critique is not without foundation in principles 
and facts. He says of the Pleasures of Hope, thata “ pain- 
full attention is paid to the expression in proportion as there 
is little to express, and the decomposition of prose is sub- 
stituted for the composition of poetry.”” Campbell, it is 
said, “ writes according to established etiquette. When 
he launches a sentiment that you think will float him 
triumphantly for once to the bottom of the stanza, he stops 
short at the end of the first or second line, and stands 
shivering on the brink of beauty, afraid to trust himself to 
the fathomless abyss. e is much like a man whose heart 
fails him just as he is going up in a balloon, and who 
breaks his neck by flinging himself out of it when it is too 
late,” 

In the same way Hazlitt comments on Southey. Cole- 
ridge’s poetry is underrated, seemingly to give more point 
to a rapturous eulogium on his conversation, which follows 
a pert estimate of his works. Christobel is spoken of as 
containing “one fine passage!” Coleridge’s tragedies are, 
with the exception of a few poetical passages, “ drawling 
sentiment and metaphysical jargon.”” His Ancient Mariner 
is “‘ High German, and in it he seems to conceive of poetry 
but as a drunken dream, reckless, careless, and heedless of 
past, present and to come.”? 

Wiley & Putnam have nearly completed their edition of 
Hazlitt’s various works on society, manners and literature. 
To these will succeed his Life of Napoleon and his Travels 
in France and Italy—making the first uniform edition of 
Haziitt’s writings ever published. 


Walpole’e Memoirs of the Reign of George IIT. have just 
been issued by Lea & Blanchard. The publishers have 
sent us the second yolume. When we receive the first 
we shall be able to speak more at length of the work. 
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Lectures on the English Poets. By William Hazlitt. 
York : Wiley and Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 
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We recommend this book to all who desire to get a fair 
idea of Hazlitt’s character and powers. The English 
poets were Hazlitt’s most familiar companions. With 
them the choicest hours of his life were passed. In the 
illustration of their beauties his mind reveled with delight. 
His love rather sharpened than dimmed his insight. The 
acuteness of his criticism is as notable as its eloquence. 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Swift, Gay, Wordsworth—these are all treated in the pre- 
sent volume with a force and refinement of mind, and a 
sharp condensation of style, which, at times, absolutely be- 
witch the reader. Much of the peculiar gusto of the book 
comes from the intrusion, in brilliantly peevish starts, of 
the writer’s own personality. This, while it sometimes 
altogether vitiates his opinions, by substituting petulant 
paradoxes for sound reasons, has still a raciness which 
cannot fail to fascinate. 

The difficulty with Hazlitt’s mind, as it appears in this 
as Well as his other works, is its lack of comprehension. 
It seems sharpened down into points—it pierces rather than 
grasps. Itis not guided and guarded by general princi- 
ples. There are sentences of great depth of meaning in 
the present volume, but they are not so arranged as to 
strike the mind with their full force. They would be more 
suggestive if made more prominent, and other matter kept 
in due subordination to them. It cannot be said of his style 
as he says of Voltaire’s—‘‘ Every sentence tells, and the 
whole reads like one sentence.”’ It has individuality with- 
out unity. In his criticism, he dissects rather than repre- 
sents. His idea of a poet is not impressed on the imagina- 
tion as a concrete whole; he gives the separate parts, but 
does not fuse them together. There is impatience and im- 
petuosity in his judgments, as though a calm contemplation 
of the object of his analysis were disagreeable. The plea- 
sure we take in reading him is not genial. Few readers 
love Hazlitt, even when most fascinated by his brilliancy. 

The sneers and side cuts at cotemporaries are pretty 
freely introduced in this volume. Though Hazlitt had 
great respect for Wordsworth, and wrote some of the few 
criticisms which were really interpretations of that great 
poet’s genius, he still delighted to ridicule the foibles of his 
character, and especially the narrowness of his taste. 
Speaking of Voltaire, Hazlitt remarks—‘ His Candide isa 
master-piece of wit. It has been called the ‘ dull product 
of a scoffer’s pen ;’ but after reading the Excursion, few 
people will think it dull.” Yet in an article on this very 
Excursion, Hazlitt commences with saying—“ In power of 
intellect, in lofty conception, in the depth of feeling, at once 
simple and sublime, which pervades every part of it, and 
which gives to every object an almost preter-natural and 
preter-human interest, this work has seldom been sur- 
passed. His mind is, as it were, coeval with the 
primary forms of things; his imagination holds immediately 
from nature, and owns no allegiance but to the elements.” 

In the remarks on Moore, Rogers, Southey and Campbell 
there is much brilliant and acute criticism, accompanied by 
bitter feeling. Poor Sam Rogers is pierced through and 
through with the critic’s lance. We are told that “he 
wraps up obvious thoughts in a glittering cover of fine 





words; is full of enigmas with no meaning to them; is 
studiously inverted and scrupulously far-fetched. His poetry 
is a tortuous, tottering, wriggling, fidgety translation of 
every thing from the vulgar tongue, into all the tantalizing, 
teasing, tripping, lisping, mismminee-pimminee of the highest 
brilliancy and fashion of poetical diction. You cannot see 
the thought from the ambiguity of the language, the figure 
for the finery, the picture for the varnish. The whole is 
refined and frittered away into an appearance of the most 
evanescent brilliancy and tremulous imbecility. ‘There is 
no other fault to be found with the ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ 
than a want of taste and genius.” 

Campbell suffers also a charge in Hazlitt’s criticism. 
There was no love lost between these writers. Campbell 
treated Hazlitt and spoke of him as a blackguard. They 
quarreled during Campbell’s editorship of the New Monthly, 
and while Hazlitt was contributing to it the Conversations 
with Northcote. One of the gossiping recorders of Camp- 
bell’s conversation gives this as his opinion of Hazlitt— 
‘* Of all the false, vain, selfish blackguards that ever dis- 
graced human nature, Hazlitt was the falsest, vainest and 
most selfish. He would have sacrificed a million of men, 
had he the power to do so, to procure even one moment’s 
enjoyment for himself. He would worm himself into your 
confidence only to betray you, and commit the basest act of 
ingratitude without a blush or sigh for its commission.”’ 
This opinion smacks more of inebriation than reason. 
Hazlitt’s critique is not without foundation in principles 
and facts. He says of the Pleasures of Hope, thata “ pain- 
full attention is paid to the expression in proportion as there 
is little to express, and the decomposition of prose is sub- 
stituted for the composition of poetry.”” Campbell, it is 
said, “ writes according to established etiquette. When 
he launches a sentiment that you think will float him 
triumphantly for once to the bottom of the stanza, he stops 
short at the end of the first or second line, and stands 
shivering on the brink of beauty, afraid to trust himself to 
the fathomless abyss. e is much like a man whose heart 
fails him just as he is going up in a balloon, and who 
breaks his neck by flinging himself out of it when it is too 
late.” 

In the same way Hazlitt comments on Southey. Cole- 
ridge’s poetry is underrated, seemingly to give more point 
to a rapturous eulogium on his conversation, which follows 
a pert estimate of his works. Christobel is spoken of as 
containing ‘‘ one fine passage !”” Coleridge’s tragedies are, 
with the exception of a few poetical passages, “ drawling 
sentiment and metaphysical jargon.”” His Ancient Mariner 
is ‘‘ High German, and in it he seems to conceive of poetry 
but as a drunken dream, reckless, careless, and heedless of 
past, present and to come.” 

Wiley & Putnam have nearly completed their edition of 
Hazlitt’s various works on society, manners and literature. 
To these will succeed his Life of Napoleon and his Travels 
in France and Italy—making the first uniform edition of 
Hazlitt’s writings ever published. 





Walpole’e Memoirs of the Reign of George IIT. have just 
been issued by Lea & Blanchard. The publishers have 
sent us the second volume. When we receive the first 
we shall be able to speak more at length of the work. 
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